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Now we can get back to competition. We must 
get back to competition as an element in this country. 
I, for one, am not discouraged as yet in the hope 
that we may return to a legitimate and independent 
competition. To one in my place there is no dis- 
cretion with reference to the trial of cases brought 
to the attention of the executive as violations of the 
law. The prosecutions must go on. It is not for the 
executive to say he can withhold criminal prosecu- 


tions, or any kind of prosecutions, just to help busi- 


ness. Business must reform itself.—Extract from 
speech delivered by President Taft at Pocatello, 
Idaho. 











A Question of Evidence. 
President Taft in his message to Congress stands firm 


on the ground of his public speeches in regard to the 
trust question and the enforcement of the Sherman law. 
This is a matter of vital importance to the telephone indus- 
try. Every Independent telephone man knows what it will 
mean if the Bell company can once be brought to trial 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in regard to 
before the United States Supreme 


discrimination, and 


Court under the Sherman law. Existing public sentiment 
on these questions may easily be crystallized into action. 
The Fresident Taft 


and the supreme court have shown to be sufficient for a 


consideration of the points which 
conviction, and a comparison of these points with the 
common knowledge of the acts of the Bell telephone trust, 
should be sufficient to convince any Independent telephone 
man that the time for action is at hand. Let the atten- 
tion of the Washington authorities be directed to specific 
acts which come within the view of the anti-trust laws. 
The volume of complaints is steadily growing. General 
action will most assuredly bring tangible results. It is 
vital that all Independents should act in this matter vig- 


orously, and without delay. 





Gratifying to the Commissions. 
“*Save and Have,’ said Poor Richard. Public-utility rates 
are now fixed by laws and commissions. They are fixed so 
low as to make the business unprofitable in many localities. It 
is a case of save or ‘bust.’ And it is up to each man to devise 
all the economies and short cuts he can for the sake of his 
own bread and butter.” 
This abstract from the paper published by one of the Bell 
companies should be highly interesting to public utility commis- 
We have heard Mr. Vail protest that the Bell com- 


We 


sions. 
panies would never bust! Now the cat is out of the bag. 
know why they are going to save. 

And they put the credit down squarely to the commissions. 

One thing that competition never could do was to curb 
3ell extravagance. It brought the public far wider and better 
service at lower rates, but the glorious spenders of the Bell 
nepotism kept up their devil-may-care pace. The absorption 
values of stocks of most of the Bell licensee companies tell 
the story. The minority stockholders of these companies 
know who paid the fiddler. 

But now they are going to “save or bust!” 

We hope they will tell the commissions when they begin. 
This solution may have occurred to the commissioners at the 
time they made the rulings. 





An Interview and a Letter. 

In an interview given to the representative of the San Fran- 
cisco Evening Post, on the occasion of his recent visit to Los 
Angeles, Theodore N. Vail, president of the A. T. & T. Co., is 
credited with saying: “I feel sure that the consolidation of the 
Home with the Bell system will be a matter of only a short 
time. The moment that the officials and subscribers of the 
Home company are all ready to make the change we shall 
be ready to close up the deal.” 

In answer to an inquiry, A. B. Cass, president of the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Los Angeles, writes: “The 
talk of one telephone system is all political and Bell telephone 
One system for Los Angeles, in my judgment, is 
The thinking peo- 


‘tommy-rot.’ 
so far off that it need give you no concern. 
ple know the advantage the Home company is to the community, 
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and the more agitation there is the more they think and realize 
the benefits they are receiving. We have the old Bell on the run 
and will keep them going. So, if there is one company, rest 
assured it will be the automatic Home telephone.” j 

Mr. Vail’s consummate assurance, if he be correctly quoted, is 
characteristic of his company’s entire dealings with the Inde- 
pendents. If dreams only came true the Independent operators 
would all be eating out of the Bell hand, waiting to be taken in 
out of the cold and the wet. Mr. Cass’ terse and vigorous Eng- 
lish on this occasion is a joy to the soul. 





The Courts on Business and Residence Service. 
The 
Mooreland Rural Company vs. Joseph A. Mouch, held that 


Indiana Apellate Court in affirming the case of 


a telephone company cannot remove a telephone from a 
private dwelling merely because it believes the subscriber 
is using the telephone for business purposes while refusing 
to pay the business rate. 

Joseph A. Mouc’: owned an elevator in the town, and 
had a telephone in both his home and his elevator, being a 
subscriber of the telephone company. The company raised 
the rate on business telephones from $1 per month to $1.25 
per month, leaving the residence rate the same as before. 
Mouch refused to pay the increased rate and the com- 
Then it demanded 
$1.25 per month for the residence telephone and threat- 
At his 


suit the court granted an injunction to prevent the remov- 


pany took the business telephone out. 
ened to take it out if the amount was not paid. 


ing of his residence telephone, and the order granting 
the injunction was affirmed in the higher court. The ground 
of the appellate court’s decision is that the company’s an- 
swer setting up that Mouch was transacting business over 
his residence telephone did not show that he used it 
differently from other subscribers. 

If this decision were to stand as a precedent against the 
right of a telephone company to distinguish between a 
business and a residence telephone, it would cause a 
great deal of injustice. The only practical ruling one can 
apply to differentiate between business and residence serv- 
ice for the purpose of applying a rate, is whether or not 
For 


example, in premises occupied by small stores, adjoining 


the service is used habitually for business purposes. 


rcoms are frequently used for living rooms by the pro- 
prietors, and the placing of the telephone in the residence 
section is common; but the telephone is used more for 
business than anything else and telephone companies are 
the 
business rate. the 


higher traffic and the increased cost of the business serv- 


in justice entitled to have the legal right to enforce 
This is necessary both on account of 


ice, as well as justifiable because of the increased value of 
the service to the subscriber. 

We do not believe that this Indiana decision is entitled 
to stand as a precedent against the right of a telephone 
company to discriminate between business and residence 
service. Had the company in the above case shown in its 
answer that the subscriber used his residence telephone 
for business, while other subscribers used their residence 


telephones for social and domestic purposes purely, and only 
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incidentally for business and that his telephone got more 
use than the ordinary residence telephone of the company, 
the decision of the appellate court would have been differ- 
ent. In other words, the telephone company in the case 
under discussion did not make as definite and complete a 
This will 


be a good point for other companies to remember, in case this 


showing as it should in order to have won its case. 


precedent is quoted against them. 

In this same connection it is wise for telephone com- 
panies to have definite rules on the subject of residence 
telephones, restricting the service a subscriber is entitled 


to have over such 1 telephone. 





== 


Typewriter Business Prosperity Index. 

Another evidence of prosperity is offered by a Chicago 
firm which appears to us to be well worth recording. In 
a recent conversation with a member of TELEPHONY’s staff, 
Noah Edwards, Jr., manager of the Chicago branch of L. 
C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co., said: 

“T consider that our business reflects general business 
conditions as well as, if not better than, any other com- 
mercial line, dealing as we do with diversified lines of trade, 
as well as with individuals. Perhaps business is below 
normal in some lines, but in our particular business a 
large increase has been produced from month to month. 
Particularly is this true of November. We have now 
booked for delivery 30 per cent. more orders than we have 
ever had before in any one month since the opening of 
our office six years ago. Our only difficulty now, and for 
some little time past, is to get sufficient machines from our 
factory to cover our sales. 

“Another good barometer as to business conditions, is 
our typewriter rental business which is larger now than 
Within the 


last sixty days we have placed more rental machines than 


ever before and is steadily on the increase. 


in any four months heretofore.” 

Certainly, if economy and hard times were walking hand in 
hand, there are few commodities which would so quickly re- 
spond as typewriters. The business man bent on economy 
would defer the purchase of a new machine until his old one 
was absolutely unfit for service. This he could do without re- 
vealing the fact that he was economizing, a point frequently 
worthy of consideration. When, therefore, he buys more liber- 
ally than commonly, the conclusion that money is easy and 
trade brisk is unavoidable. 





As to Interconnection Case Before Interstate Commission. 

It has been suggested that other Independent telephone com- 
panies in the field may be interested in the outcome of the peti- 
tion filed by the Clarksville Home Telephone Co., Clarksville, 
Tenn., with the Interstate Commerce Commission, asking that 
The 
Clarksville company will be glad to receive suggestions from 


body to force the Bell to grant long distance connections. 


and to join issues with any such. The issue will undoubtedly 
affect a great many Independents and a favorable ruling by the 
commission will establish a valuable precedent for subsequent 
cases. Any company desiring to promote this result should 


address the Clarksville company at once. 
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Taft Foresees Criminal Prosecutions Under Sherman Acct 


In Message to Congress, President Anticipates Time When Judges and Juries Will No Longer Hesitate to Send 
Violators to Jail—Decries Holding Company and Declares It Is an Effective Agency in 
Accomplishing Monopoly—Urges Strengthening of Law 





PRESIDENT TAFT ON SHERMAN LAW 


Criminal prosecutions have been brought and a num- 
ber are pending, but juries have felt averse to con- 
victing for jail sentences and judges have been most 
reluctant to impose such sentences on men of respec- 
table standing in society whose offense has been regarded 
as merely statutory. Still, as the offense becomes bet- 
ter understood and the committing of it partakes more of 
studied and deliberate defiance of the law, we can be con- 
fident that juries will convict individuals, and that jail 
sentences will be imposed. 

When men attempt to amass such stupendous capital 
as will enable them to suppress competition, control 
prices, and establish a monopoly, they know the purpose 
of their acts. Men do not do such a thing without hav- 
ing it clearly in mind. 

Corporations organized under this act (federal incor- 
poration) should be prohibited from acquiring and hold- 
ing stock in other corporations (except for special reas- 
ons, upon approval by the proper federal authority), thus 
avoiding the creation, under national auspices, of the 
holding company with subordinate corporations in differ- 
ent states, which has been such an effective agency in 
the creation of the great trusts and monopolies. 


Do we desire to make such ruthless combinations and 
monopolies lawful? When all the energies are directed, 
‘not toward the reduction of the cost of production for 
the public benefit by a healthful competition but toward 
new ways and means for making permanent in a few 
hands the absolute control of the conditions and prices 
prevailing in the whole field of industry, then individual 
enterprise and effort will be paralyzed and the spirit of 
commercial freedom will be dead. 











In his first message to the present Congress, President Taft 
again heartily endorses the Sherman anti-triist law, as con- 
strued by the Supreme Court of the United States. He re- 
asserts his conviction that its enforcement in its present form 
will abolish every form of combination in restraint of trade, 
and again defies its critics to cite a single instance in which 
the law would be inoperative or ineffective in wiping out an 
unreasonable restraint of interstate traffic. 

And throughout his message Mr. Taft’s definition of condi- 
tions which the enforcement of the law will correct are condi- 
tions unmistakably those attendant upon the operations of the 
American (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its system of 
subsidiary corporations, which, as has been frequently shown 
by TeLternony, undoubtedly fall under that law’s condemna- 
tion. 

The tobacco decree, says Mr. Taft, is “not intended to pre- 
vent the accumulation of large capital in business enterprises 
in which such a combination can secure reduced cost of pro- 
duction, sale and distribution. It is directed against such an 
aggregation of capital only when its purpose is that of stifling 
competition, enhancing or controlling prices, and establishing 
a monopoly. 

“If we shall have, by the decree, defeated these purposes and 
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restored competition between the large units into which the 
capital and plant have been divided, we shall have accom 
plished the useful purpose of the statute.” 

The defiant declaration of Theodore N. Vail, president of the 
Bell system, in his last annual report, that his company had 
deliberately taken over competing properties in the past, and 
the clear inference that it proposed to continue to do so in the 
future, is irresistibly recalled to mind by the president, when 
“Many of its violators were cynical over its as- 
because it seemed impossible of enforce- 


he says: 
sumed impotence,” 
ment. 

Mr. Tait also expresses the belief that the criminal sections 
of the law may presently be brought into action as well as the 
civil portions. “Criminal prosecutions have been brought and 
a number are pending,” says the president, “but juries have 
felt averse to convicting for jail sentences and judges have 
been most reluctant to impose such sentences on men of re 
spectable standing in society whose offense has been regarded 
as merely statutory. Still, as the offense becomes better un- 
derstood and the committing of it partakes more of studied 
and deliberate defiance of the law, we can be confident that 
juries will convict individuals and that jail sentences will be 
imposed.” 

Over and again he defines the violation of the Sherman act 
as “stifling competition,” or “establishing a monopoly,” and 
insists that this can and will be stopped. 

“It has been said,” Mr. Taft says, “that the court by intro- 
ducing into the construction of the statute common law dis 
tinctions, has emasculated it. This is obviously untrue. By its 
judgment every contract and combination in restraint of inter- 
state trade, made with the purpose or necessary effect of con- 
trolling prices by stifling competition or of establishing in 
whole or in part a monopoly of such trade, is condemned by 
the statute. The most extreme critics cannot instance a case 
that ought to be condemned under the statute which is not 
brought within its terms as thus construed.” 

This would appear to one familiar with the telephone situa- 
tion to be sufficiently inclusive to comprehend the Bell system. 

“In the recent decisions,” he goes on, “the supreme court 
makes clear that there is nothing in the statute which condemns 
combinations of capital or mere bigness of plant organized to 
secure economy in production and a reduction of its cost. It 
is only when the purpose or necessary effect. of the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of the combination or the aggregation of 
immense size is the stifling of competition, actual and potential, 
and the enhancing of prices and establishing a monopoly, that 
the statute is violated. 

“Mere size is no sin against the law. The merging of two or 
more business plants necessarily eliminates competition between 
the units thus combined, but this elimination is in contraven- 
tion of the statute only when the combination is made for the 
purpose of ending this particular competition in order to secure 
control. of and enhance prices and create a monopoly. 

“The complaint is made of the statute that it is not sufficient- 
ly definite in its description of that which is forbidden to enable 
business men to avoid its violation. The suggestion is, that 
we may have a combination of two corporations, which may 
run on for years, and that subsequently the attorney general 
may conclude that it was a violation of the statute, and that 
which was supposed by the combiners to be innocent then turns 
out to be a combination in violation of the statute. 

“The answer to this hypothetical case is that, when men at- 
tempt to amass such stupendous capital as will enable them to 
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suppress competition, control prices, and establish a monopoly, 
they know the purpose of their acts. Men do not do such a 
thing without having it clearly in mind.” 

Mr. Taft believes the holding company should be abolished. 
Quoting from his message of January, 1910, he says: “Cor- 
porations organized under this act should be prohibited from 
acquiring and holding stock in other corporations (except for 
special reasons, upon approval by the proper federal authority), 
thus avoiding the creation, under national auspices, of the 


holding company with subordinate corporations in different 
states, which has been such an effective agency in the creation 
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of the great trusts and monopolies.” 

TELEPHONY has urged precisely this remedy as a big step 
toward altering for the better conditions in the telephone field. 
as a whole. 

In conclusion, Mr. Taft says: “Do we desire to make such 
ruthless combinations and monopolies lawful? When all the 
energies are directed, not toward the reduction of the cost 
of production for the public benefit by a healthful competition 
but toward new ways and means for making permanent in a 
few hands the absolute control of the conditions and prices 
prevailing in the whole field of industry, then individual enter- 





FROM A PENNSYLVANIA BANKER. 

Prompted by a desire to rid ourselves of the arrogant 
and intolerant treatment accorded us by the then tele- 
phone monopoly, the writer and several of his business 
associates invested several thousand dollars each in a 
local Independent telephone company. We reduced rates 
for local service somewhat below the rates charged by 
the monopoly. Our list of patrons increased until we 
are now operating 1,700 telephones as against about 400 
by our competitors. We have built toll lines in all di- 
rections from this city connecting with adjoining com- 
panies and as a result toll rates have been reduced about 
40 per cent. from the former monopoly rate. 

We have now arrived at a point where we hope to real- 
ize something on our investment, but find that the Amer- 
ican (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co., through its fis- 
cal agents, J. P. Morgan & Co., have purchased several 
exchanges and a comprehensive long distance system in 
the adjoining state of Ohio, and are attempting to merge 
these Independent properties with those of the Bell 
company. The Bell company in complete control of all 
the toll lines in the state of Ohio will mean the destroy- 
ing of the Independent toll business, with its consequent 
effect on telephone securities. 

I am calling your attention to these facts, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that you may be able to afford some relief either 
through a congressional investigation or through an ac- 
tion instituted by the Department of Justice. If tele- 
phone competition is to be maintained, prompt action 
will be necessary in order to prevent the Bell company 
from acquiring any more Independent plants or toll 
lines. 





FROM A SOUTHERN OPERATOR. 

The Telephone Co., of , is an Independent 
company, owns quite extensive toll lines in this vicinity, 
and has in use about one thousand telephones. We for- 
merly had connection with Independent lines at ; 
and . These Independent lines were bought 
out by the Bell Telephone Co. and they immediately cut 
off all our connections, after having tried for some time 
to buy our line, and when we refused to sell they have 
refused invariably to make any connection with us 
whatever. This has worked a great hardship on us and 
has compelled us to establish toll stations in those dif- 
ferent places, which, of course, do not pay us as well as 
our former connection. Besides, we have information 
which we believe to be true, that these people are put- 
ting and causing to be put in telephones in this place for 
which they are not receiving anything whatever, but are 
giving the service, of course, hoping to eventually drive 
us out. 

We are willing to meet all legitimate competition and 
we hope and believe you will realize the justness of our 
petition for federal interference in the Bell movement to 
rid itself of competition. 




















LETTERS TO PRESIDENT TAFT ON BELL VIOLATIONS OF ANTI-TRUST LAW 


FROM A BIG EASTERN OPERATOR. 

I have read with interest your speech at Chicago on 
the condition of lawlessness that has existed for twenty 
years in regard to “men combining against the anti-trust 
statute with the knowledge that it was on the face of 
the statute book, and with the knowledge that they 
were violating the law on the theory that the law was 
not to be enforced, and could not be enforced.” 

I thoroughly agree with your views and find that most 
of my acquaintances and associates, who have given the 
matter any thought, are of the same opinion. 

I am president of the above corporation and as such 
desire to bring to your attention some of the acts of the 
so-called wire trust, to wit: The American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and its subsidiary companies, including 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. and its subsidiary com- 
panies; the various local American District Telegraph 
companies; the Western Electric Co., and the three trans- 
Atlantic cable companies, the last of which, the Anglo- 
American Cable Co., they have but recently acquired. 

The president of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Mr. Vail, boldly states in his last annual report 
that it is the purpose of his company to acquire the In- 
dependent or competing companies wherever possible. 

The companies that I have the honor to represent in 
the state of own physical property to the value of 
over $2,000,000. It has been the practice of the Ameri- 
can (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. to purchase or 
acquire the control of a telephone exchange or line, con- 
trary to the provisions of the Sherman act regarding car- 
riers, and cause such company to give inferior service 
and curtail all effort to extend the property until such 
time as it was feasible to either go into voluntary liqui- 
dation or go into receivership, thus breaking up the con- 
tinuity of the Independent lines and service. 

I would call particular attention to the Tele- 
phone Co., of (Independent), which had a traffic 
agreement with our companies and which was promptly 
broken after control had been secured by the Bell in- 
terests. Also the Home company, of Jersey City, N. J., 
which has practically, if not entirely, gone out of business 
since its domination by Bell interests. The Richmond, 
Va., company has been dismantled entirely. 

I believe that the public is entitled to good service 
at reasonable rates, which can only be secured by main- 
taining competition. I also believe that the gentlemen 
who have invested their money in these telephone and 
telegraph enterprises are entitled to security and pro- 
tection for their investment. I, therefore, most respect- 
fully request that you have the actions of the so-called 
wire trust, the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., in 
combination with the Western Union Telegraph Co. and 
J. P. Morgan & Co., thoroughly investigated, with the 
view of forcing these corporations and individuals, if pos- 
sible, to comply with the law as it appears on the statute 
book. 
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prise and effort will be paralysed and the spirit of commercial 
freedom will be dead.” 

The president recommends the enactment of a law which 
shall permit federal incorporation, declaring that such aid and 
supervision as would thus be afforded would go far to prevent 
any corporation from transgressing the law. 

Whatever Congress may elect to do with the 
law during this session, it is clear that the administration 
does not propose to abate its activities against the trusts 
from operators, bankers, 


Sherman 


in the interim. Communications 
investors and others continue to reach the Department of 
Justice, through Mr. Taft or direct, relating to specific vio- 
lations of the law by the Bell interests. These letters, 
copies of some of which are here shown, acknowl- 
edged by the department, which promises an examination of 
the matter “as soon as it can possibly be reached,” and 
which adds, where reference has been made to such specific 
violations, “you will doubtless be called upon for such in- 
formation as you may possess relating thereto.” 

It behooves every Independent telephone operator, there- 
fore, to deal with the particular facts, as well as to empha- 
size the general actions of the Bell interests extending over 
practically the entire career of the organization. It is also 
essential that such allegations be backed up by exact de- 
tails, which may be used by the Department of Justice in 
its case against the trust. 


are 


the preparation of 





. 


Racine, Wisconsin, Having Once Enjoyed Competition, Now 
Looks Back With Regret and a Warning. 

Racine, Wis., is one of the towns which, having once en- 
joyed competitive telephone service, has now the “advan- 
tages” of the “Universal” service. And this is what the 
Racine Times has to offer, editorially, regarding present 
conditions: 

“Since the consolidation of the two local telephone com- 
“Racine has suffered from a very 


panies,” says the Times, 
for the 


defective service. Allowances were made, at first, 
fact that it would take some time to change the systems 
and get everything into good working order and the pat- 
rons of the company bore patiently with the inconvenience 
of delays and mistakes. But sufficient time has now 
elapsed for the system to be placed in good working order 
and the service perfected so that there should be very few 
defects. This has not happened, however, and the tele- 
phone service in Racine is not what it should be. 

“It is time that the Bell company got their local sys- 
tem into good-working order. They should not forget 
that the Independent telephone company grew out of the 
miserable service they furnished when they formerly had 
a monopoly in Racine They ran their company then 
with a high hand and with little regard for the rights of 
their patrons. The citizens will not again put up with 
poor and inefficient service and it behooves the Bell peo- 
ple to get busy and give Racine what it is paying for.” 

And still the Be'l Press Bureau insists that “common 
sense” dictates the universal adoption of the “wuniversal” 
system. 





D. M. Neill, of Red Wing, Mentioned as Candidate for 
Nomination for Governor of Minnesota. 

D. M. Neill, of Red Wing, Minn., is the latest to be 
mentioned as a candidate-for the Republican nomination 
for governor. His name has been suggested by several 
men who are opposed to Governor Eberhart. 

Mr. Neill was a candidate for lieutenant governor last 
year and made a good run, but lost out in the break 
the second ballot. He is president of the Minnesota 


Federation of Commercial Clubs ‘and in this position has 
made many speeches and won a ) large acquaintance among 
the business men” of the staté.~ , 
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Red Wing (Independent) 
f the Tri- 
operat- 
Paul 


Neill is president of the 
and commercial superintendent o 
Telegraph Co., 


Mr. 
Telephone Co., 
State (Independent) 
ing local and long distance lines in Minneapolis, St. 
Minnesota and adjoining states. 


Telephone & 


and elsewhere throughout 


Annual Convention of Western Pennsylvania Independents. 





The Western Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation will hold its third annual meeting at the Hotel 
Antler, Pittsburgh, Pa., January 18 and 19, 191% 

In addition to the election of officers and a strong pro- 


gram, are being made to have a dealer's dis- 
play of equipment of all kinds. The success of this exhibit 
and all Independent dealers are 
and have their 


preparations: 


is already assured, invited 


to meet with the goods on dis- 


association 
play. 

Invitations mailed to 
officers, stockholders and others in Western 
Western New York, Eastern Ohio, West 
Virginia, and it is hoped that this meeting will be marked 
by an unusuall: 


telephone 
Pennsylvania, 
Virginia 


will he every company, 


and 


large attendance. 





Minnesota Convention to be Held in St. Paul. 

Lucius D. Clark, president of the Minnesota Independent 
Telephone Association TELEPHONY that the conven 
tion of that body will be held in St. January 23, 1912. 
Mr. Clark is getting up a fine program with the co-operation 
of numerous members, and it is predicted that there will be 
a hearty response to the invitations to attend the meeting. 
with Chicago and 


advises 
Paul on 


The possibility of an early connection 
the general improvement in the telephone business which is so 
are sure to 


Minnesota 


last two or three months, 
affairs in 
Everybody ought 


noticeable in the pro 


duce a most condition of 
Independent telephcne exchanges next year. 


to turn out at the convention and discuss plans for getting 


prosperous 


ready for the boom 





“Bell” and “Independent” Names Abandoned. 
newspapers of Council Bluffs, Ia. are using the 
“Main St.” and “Scott St.” to designate the central 
offices of the Bell company and the former Independent 
company, control of which was sold to the Bell interests 
by F. J. Day, just before he hurried out of the country. 
Whoever furnishes the press matter for the Bell tele- 
phone company has hit upon a foxy scheme of minimiz- 
ing the risk of stirring up public discontent, by using the 
street names instead of the words “Bell” and “Indepen- 
dent.” It was announced recently that the old Bell rates 
which are somewhat higher than those of the Independent 
retained, but would not be raised. 


Alabama Independent to Form to Oppose Bell. 

It is becoming more apparent that in the formation of 
an Independent company lies the only hope of telephone 
subscribers at Cullman, Ala., to obtain fair rates and good 
service. A dispatch in the Birmingham Ledger says: “The 
attitude assumed by the Bell Telephone Co. seems to pre- 
clude thought of a compromise between the company and 
its subscribers in Cullman in the wrangle over rates. The 
organization of a home company seems to be the logical 
outgrowth of the present veep Rane situation.” 


The 


names 


exchange, would be 








Bell Rate Increase Opposed at Victor, N. Y. 

A 25 per cent, increase in rates, proposed by the Bell 
company, at Victor, N. Y., where there is now no competi- 
tion, is likely to be resisted by subscribers. Reports from 
local sources say that indignation is so high that many 
telephones will be taken out. One of the causes for 
wrath is the peremptory tone of the notification of the 
proposed raise. 











Tri-State Operating for 49.1 Per Cent. of Gross 


Statement of Income and Expenses of Minnea polis Independent for Ten Months Ended October 31 Exhibits Splen- 
did Financial Condition—Company Pays 6 Per Cent. on Preferred and Common and Closed 
Period with Net Surplus, After Dividends, of $227,574 


The Tri-State (Independent) Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Minneapolis, has issued, in connection with the payment of 
the thirty-fourth consecutive quarterly dividend on its pre 
ferred stock, a statement showing income and expenses for the 
ten months ended October 31, 1911. 

The figures show a gross income of $1,160,635 and operating 
The ratio of operating cost to in- 
This compares 


expenses of but $569,871. 
come, therefore, was just under 49.1 per cent. 
with an operating ratio for 1910 of 51 per cent. 

After the payment of all expenses, fixed charges and divi- 
dends on both preferred and common stock at the rate of 6 
per cent per annum, there remained a surplus for the ten 
months available for depreciation and other reserves, $227,574, 
or at the rate of approximately $275,000 for the year. The 
figures follow: 

REVENUE ACCOUNT. 








It has since acquired several other properties, has constructed 
thousands of miles of toll lines and established many local ex- 
changes in the states named. The company owns and operates 
thirty-six local exchanges and 510 toll stations outside the Twin 
Cities, and has 40,676 telephones installed. It also controls 
twelve subsidiary companies operating 20,672 telephones. The 
population served is zpproximately 3,000,000. Among the cities 
and towns served are Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, Mankato, 
Albert Lea, Faribault, Stillwater and Litchfield, in Minnesota; 
Superior, La Crosse, Ellsworth and River Falls, in Wisconsin ; 
and Grand Forks, in North Dakota. 

The continuous and rapid growth of the business is best 
illustrated by the following table, showing the number of 


telephones in use on May 1 of each year: 


STATION STATEMENT. 


Ten Months Ended October 31. 1911. Minneapolis. St. Paul. Other Points. Total. 
Gross earnings from operation ..............es00¢ $1,145,605.23 1901 1,640 1,134 2,774 
Revenue from other sources ..............0.000 15,029.82 1902 3,072 1802 0 eee, 5,574 
eee eee eet 1903 6,021 3,142 9,163 
a er ete re $1,160,635.05 1904 7,578 4,028 11,601 
1905 10,058 | , ee 15,274 
Operation, maintenance and general expense......$ 569,871.11 1906 13,356 6,927 20,283 
pe a re rrr 34,718.82 1907 15,706 8153 wee 23,859 
Interest on funded and floating debt ............. 189,326.65 1908 17,174 8,814 5,347 31,335 
Reserve for doubtful accounts .........ccecsece 11,465.14 1909 18,504 9,816 10,614 38,934 
_ a= 1910 19,921 10,638 20,977 51,536 
$ 805,381.72 1911 21,119 11,679 28,550 61,348 
Net i $355,253.33 The last balance sheet, dated April 30, 1911, shows total foot- 
en) ED five cae Daten oe ay aw Oe eel adem 355,253.3% ‘ ee eof ae ee 
: . : ings of $7,673,471.36; reserve for depreciation, $552,939.98; 
Dividends paid on preferred stock ................ $ 82,979.36 surpis and undevided profits, $608,300.18. , 
The comparative income and expense statements for the 


Dividends paid on common stock ................ 44,699.65 


$ 127,679.01 
Balance available for surplus and reserves. ....$ 227,574.32 


A most satisfactory business is reported thus far during the 
current year. The increase in subscribers, both within and 
without the Twin Cities, has been most gratifying: the net 
increase during the month of October alone being 609. Sub- 
stantial additions to the plant have been made in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul: and toll lines are now in process of construc- 
tion that will add materially to the company’s revenue and to 
the cohvenience of its patrons. 

The Tri-State company was organized in April, 1903, for the 
purpose of constructing and operating long distance telephone 
lines and local exchanges in the states of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and North Dakota. In 1906 it acquired the successful busi- 
ness of the Twin-City Telephone Co., operating in Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, assuming the bonds of the latter company. 


past six years show that in six years the gross income has in- 
creased $650,164.16, or nearly 99 per cent., while net earnings 
have increased $324,491.90, or in excess of 102 per cent. 

The record made by the Tri-State company under the con- 
servative management of its president, E. H. Moulton, is a 
striking example of what may be accomplished in the telephone 
field, and furnishes one more powerful contradiction of the 
statements of some irresponsible writers who warn investors 
against Independent telephone securities. 





Interstate Commission Accounting Plan Deferred. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission will not put its tele- 
phone accounting system in operation January 1, 1912, as 
tentatively announced. More time for investigation, and ob- 
taining the views of all telephone. companies, is desired before 
the plan is finally settled. Independent companies are invited 
to advise the commission of their views, and the accounting 
committee of the National association will prepare detailed 


recommendations. 








FIGURES SHOWING STEADY GROWTH OF TRI-STATE INDEPENDENT 

Surplus and 

Gross Operation Net Interest Dividends Reserves 

1905 $657,454.99 $341,220.83 $316,234.16 $155,428.29 $100,017.14 $60,788.73 
1906 880,313,€0 500,260.14 380,053.46 190,657.89 65,586.59 123,808.98 
1907 1,021,010.18 563,350.89 457,659.29 176,485.84 84,165.29 197,008.16 
1908 1,118,712.82 584,671.92 534,040.90 198,343.50 84,906.72 250,790.68 
1909 1,210,399.05 635,995.99 574,403.06 219,043.45 151,934.27 203,425.34 
1910 1,307,619.15 666,893.09 640,726.06 226,052.82 159,426.90 255,246.34 
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Fremont Independent an Instance of Falsity of Babson In- 
sinuations of Danger in “Home” Companies. 

“Count ten” before investing in “Home” telephone com- 
panies, said Roger Babson, in his now notorious article in the 
Saturday Evening Post. Mr. Babson’s attention is respect- 
fully directed to the Fremont (Independent) Telephone Co., 
Fremont, Neb., as an example of one of the “Home” com- 
panies which would seem to merit investment even after per- 
forming the arithmetical feat mentioned. In this respect it is 
but one of many Independent properties which utterly refute 
Babson’s insinuations. 

The Fremont company was organized about 1902, by local 
people who became tired of the exactions of the Bell, which 
pursued there, as everywhere, its tactics of “limited service 
and high prices.” It has had a steady growth from its or- 
ganization. In 1905, C. N. Beaver, W. E. Bell and J. M. Bell, 
of York, Neb., who had organized and been the strong men 
in the successful York County Telephone Co., of York, took 
over the control. Wallace Wilson, of Fremont, was engaged 
as manager, and the growth and development of the company 
has been rapid and uninterrupted. 

First-class service has been furnished at rates much below 
those formerly paid by Fremont telephone users, for inferior 
service, yet by careful management 6 per cent. dividends have 
been paid stockholders, and a fine reserve built up. The credit 
of the company at home is first-class, and even patrons of the 
Bell admit the superiority of the service furnished by the 
Independents. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. has recently ac- 
quired control of this concern, but the officiary remains as it 
was: C. N. Beaver, president; J. R. Henare, vice-president ; 
Paul Coulson, secretary; Julius Beckman, treasurer. The other 
directors are W. E. Bell, W. L. Kirkpatrick and J. M. Bell. 
Mr. Wilson is still at the head as manager. 
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Plans and Prospects of Waco, Texas, Independents Re- 
cently Merged Into Brazos Valley Company. 

3earing on the recent organization of the Brazos Valley 
Telegraph & Telephone Co., of Waco, Tex., which took 
over the Home and the Brazos Valley companies at that 
point, TELEPHONY is in receipt of a letter from J. B. Earle, 
vice-president of which is, in part, as 
follows: 

“Our company was organized in 1899,” writes Mr. Earle, 
“and we placed a bond issue of $150,000 on the plant at 
that time. These bonds bore 6 per cent. interest, which was 
paid until the bonds were retired a few days ago, when 
the Home company was consolidated with the Brazos Val- 
ley Telephone Co. under the name of the Brazos Valley 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. This organization has a capi- 
tal stock of $200,000. We have for years paid a 2 per cent. 
quarterly dividend. 

“We have twelve exchanges and about 350 miles of pole 
line covering the central portion of the state, the major 
portion of which we occupy without competition. The bond 
issue is for the purpose of retiring our old bonds and giv- 
ing us sufficient funds with which to thoroughly develop 
the Waco exchange and build modern long distance toll 
lines to Dallas, Fort Worth, Cleburne and other points 
The construction will be the very best and we expect to 
put up more than enough circuits to care for the business. 

“We are adding about 1,500 lines to the Waco exchange, 
and a thousand lines to the inside equipment, thus enabling 
us to take care of the entire telephone business in Waco. 
We now have more than twice as many telephones as our 
competitor, and our prosperous condition may be told in 
a few words when I say that before getting in this new 
equipment, we exhausted practically every line and every 
vacant number on the switchboard.” 


new corporation, 


Southern Telephone Co. Not Sold to Bell Interests 


Rumor of Sale of Arkansas Independent Group is Denied—Stockholders Who Proposed Selling to Bell Have Dis- 
posed of Their Holdings to Officers of Southern Company—These Declare that All Nego- 
tiation with Bell are Off and Will Not be Renewed 


Dispatches received from Little Rock, Ark., indicate that 
the Southern Telephone Co., in that state has not passed 
into the possession of the Southwestern Bell, as it was 
stated in these pages last week they were understood to 
have done. 

It is further stated that the Bell is not to be allowed 
to secure the properties, which are quite extensive. This 
is exceedingly reassuring to the Independents in Arkansas 
and adjoining states, who had understood the deal to be 
practically completed. 

By the payment of approximately $200,000, David A. 
Gates, vice-president; Henry Thane, treasurer; and W. J. 
Savage, secretary, of the Southern Telephone have be- 
come the owners of the minority stock in the corporation 
held by A. B. Banks and others. According to the three 
new owners of the minority stock, who were already the 
owners of the majority stock, the Southwestern Telegraph 
& Telephone Co. is no longer a possible buyer, although 
they admit negotiations have hitherto been on for the 
transfer. 

The dealing in the stock of the Southern Telephone Co. 
has been rather active in the past few years. Thane, an 
Arkansas City banker, organized the Valley Telephorie Co. 
which grew to considerable size before it was merged 
with other south Arkansas and Louisiana lines. David 


A. Gates, of the State Tax Commission, was interested with 
Thane at the start, as was Savage. 





When the merger was made and Banks became the head 
of the concern, Thane and Gates took bonds for their 
stock and retired. Savage remained with the consolida- 
tion and his presence brought about a fight, which resulted 
in Thane and Gates going to his rescue and buying stock 
until they had a majority. The Banks faction had a major- 
ity of the directors, but a minority of the stock, and voted 
more stock, which was purchased by the directors. 

This brought about a suit from the majority stockhold- 
ers, which died in the courts, the majority stockholders 
finally bringing an action for the appointment of a 
receiver by the United States circuit court:in Little Rock. 
This resulted in a compromise in which the Thane faction 
secured the voting of the majority stock. 

The minority stockholders then began, according to the 
new purchasers, an effort to unload and the plan to sell to 
the Southwestern was the result. 

Later, the minority holders served an ultimatum on the 
majority interests, fixing a final price for the minority 
holdings. This was accepted and the transaction com- 
pleted. 

The Southern Telephone Co. controls many of the In- 
dependent lines in Arkansas, having exchanges in all sec- 
tions of the state. The officials of the Southern company 
declare that all negotiations with the Bell will now be 
discontinued and that the properties will remain Indepen- 
dent. 











Out-Patients of Bedlam 


Fact and Fancy—Peary and Cook—Taft and Roosevelt—Monopoly and Independence 
By J. C. Kelsey 


In old Grecian days, a vaudeville actor would bring down 
the house every time by imitating the squeals and grunts 
of a pig, ostensibly hidden beneath his coat. 

A countryman, vexed at the inaccuracy of the sounds, 
undertook to entertain the crowd with a real pig under 
his coat. 

The audience drove him from the stage with hiss and 
cat-call. 


For the last 2,000 years, we have had plenty of examples. 

In our day, Doctor Cook came to us with a beautiful 
story of his discovery of the North Pole. 

When Lieut. Peary came home with the facts, he was 
practically driven from the stage and insulted at every 
turn. 


Today we have President Taft with the real goods. 
Yet the popular fancy still lingers with Theodore Roose- 
velt. who did not have the pig under his coat. 


Today a man named Wharton Barker, openly accuses 
the infallible Roosevelt of selling the nation to the rail- 
roads. 

We all know that he sent every dollar to New York in 
the panic of 1907—that he dodged Sugar Trust prosecu- 
tion. 

We all know that he was generally irresponsible as to 
promise and fulfillment, and that Barker’s charges have 
every appearance of truth. 

Yet the public at large is only amused by T. R.’s re- 
ply: 

“T would just as soon discuss a pipe-dream with an out- 
patient of Bedlam, as discuss such nonsense.” 

Just what that means, no one can say. 

And he promptly got the whole subject out of his mind 
—and the public mind, too. 


Roosevelt is one man who fooled all the people all the 
time. 

He accomplished, besides this, actually nothing. 

Yet today people are quarreling with William Howard 
Taft. 

Taft represents the real thing. 

That is why he is not popular. 

The public mind is but a child’s mind, and flits lightly 
from fancy to fancy. 

It is a thankless job that President Taft and Mr. Wick- 
ersham have undertaken. 

They have undertaken to administer the law without 
fear or favor. There is no smile or jest in this game. 

They are fighting for the people, and the people are 
fools enough to sit supinely by. They want advice on large 
families or on how to enjoy farm life. 

They want a president who will mount a broncho, and 
ride furiously from the depot to the fair grounds. 

They want to see clowns in the circus. 

They have no use for the difficult acts so thrilling in 
character. 


Those of us in the Independent telephone business real- 
ize how silly it is to undertake anything in the people’s 
defense. 

One may work and slave for centuries to give people 





some new liberty, and it counts for nothing with the mob 
which childishly enjoys it. 


We can not blame the various telephone men who have 
given up their business to the Bell at exorbitant prices. 

If they had stayed in the business, they would have had 
to fight without appreciation. 


William Howard Taft will yet rank as a great president. 

He sees plainly the great economic issues. He sees the 
pitfalls and dangers, and I am sure he feels the utter thank- 
lessness of his position. 


Nero fiddled while Rome burned. 

Theodore Roosevelt babbled while the great industrial 
corporations were fastening the chains of slavery about 
the public welfare. 

He babbled harmlessly in his own Bedlam while the law 
was broken and he swore to enforce it. He is the orig- 
inal “out-patient of Bedlam.” 

It is a thankless job to compare anyone to this infallible 
Bwana Tumbo. 

You only get yourself despised for tearing at this man’s 
reputation. 

He absolutely can do no wrong. 


But thinking people must know that there is trouble 
that will not be cured by talk. 

The economic situation can be shown by U. S. Attorney 
Wilkerson’s speech. 

“Our colonial and revolutionary forefathers fought for 
religious and political liberty.” 

Do you think people would fight today for such trivial 
things? 

No, they would compromise—it hurts business to fight! 

That is where business men are wrong. It does not 
hurt business to fight. It helps! 

President McKinley knew that. 

When he came to the presidency, the country was at 
its lowest ebb. 

He had a chance to fight—and he did! Mills began to 
run twenty-four hours a day—people paid higher prices 
for everything—salaries went up. 

And the panic of 1907 called the first halt. 


President Taft has a great chance to put himself in 
spectacular history. 

Let him pick a fight with Japan. 

We would all fight our industrial troubles and hurrah 
all day as long as victory perched on our banners. 

There would be tears in the land, and new issue of bonds 
for our dear children. 

But we would have temporary prosperity. 


President Taft is too conscientious a man. 

He does not believe in covering a sore with collodion 
and talk, but goes after it with a knife. 

Honestly, he will be to the industrial public as Abraham 
Lincoln was to the slaves. 

The war today is for independence. 

Regular industrial liberty. 
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Our last great strife involved the liberation of the negro 
our industrial liberty is at stake. 

will be for the best, or 
We will all be in-patients of Bed- 


today 
And the 
a call bevond the law 


outcome there will be 

lam then 
That little 

pared to it 


lrench Revolution will be a tame affair com 


How much good would bonds and stocks be if a revolu 
tionary government got control and repudiated them? 
\nd have if the 


successful revolutionary party confiscated every utility: 


how much would the vested interests 


Such a condition would be terrible—because such up 


heavals mean Murats. Robespierres and other death-deal 


ets 


eday, President Taft is trying to bring justice about 


without violence lt he does not succeed, frenzied men 


will vet tear down the gates of monopolistic trusts! 


trusts is that they effect economy in pro 


The detense ot 
duction and cheaper prices 


Both 


Every trust product today has lost the 


claims are ridiculous. 


word “quality.” 


} 


Quality and quantity can not exist in the same house 


incompetency, and 


designed to carry 


Trusts breed a tendency to shift bur 


dens upon shoulders not them 


It is easily seen that economy and quality fly out of the 


window when the rorces in command lose the pressure ot 


necessity 


In order to get this alleged economy, some one has to 
} 


be sacrificed. The already selected is the indepen- 


dent business man 


Mr. Wilkerson says the price is too great to pay. He 
is certainly right—the price discounts the future of the 
republic 

The boast of the country is a constant reference to our 


great resources 
of contusing re- 


until 


near-sighted 
And 
bankruptcy cleans everything up. 


Most people have a 


{ way 


sources and liabilities such confusion goes on 


Our mines are a lability because they may be “our slave 
pits.” 
liabilities, because they may 


The railroads are fearful 


serve as the 


Th e 


the lash and the clanking chains 


“bonds of our slavery.” 


whirr and clang of our mills may be the raise of 


Surely this is an awful picture! It is no time to fiddle 
or to discuss large families 


“The time has come for us to stand for equal oppor- 
tunity for every man.” 
This will not be s 


and nothing more! 


cialism. Simply equal opportunity 


No human being can overcome human defects, nor can 
he alter the law of the survival of the fittest. 

Most men will fail in life, even if they have opportunity, 
and yet there should be no artificial barrier raised by kill- 
ing competition. thereby making the great 
masters and not servants of the people. 


corporations 


The 


not be 


claim of all is that laws should 
enforced because it would hurt business. 

Poor old business! 

No man is absolutely sure of living three score years 
Why should business be guaranteed absolute free- 


disturbance? Nothing else is 


most treasonable 


and ten 


dom from 
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Adulterated drug makers kicked on pure food agitation 
All forces of outlawry dis- 
gambling has hurt 


their business. 
\gitation about 


because it hurt 
like to be 


that occupation. 
But one does not need a microscope to see 


disturbed 


benefits in 


every movement. 


managers of the trusts 


The 


themselves. 


short-sighted ones are the 


Trusts and corporations are human. 

They have just as much soul as the executive committee 
has collectively. And every man believes in justifying his 
actions 
interested in seeing his steel pet 


Gary is only 


Nothing 


Judge 
succeed else interests him 

No one can blame Judge Gary for thinking he had claims 
on President Taft. 

Che intallible Theodore Roosevelt gave him his blessing. 
We would like to think that this presidential Isaac thought 
he was blessing [sau instead of Jacob 

Kut he brazenly says he had his eyes wide open. 

No one can blame Rockefeller for cleaning up the Mer- 
ritts and telling them that walking was good to Duluth, 
was business. 


he made $60,000,000 


and to keep off his railroads—it 

No one can blame Andrew Carnegie 
out of the one grab, too. 

No one blames Andy for the Homestead riots—it was 
business. 

Is he not penitent? Is he not building a Temple of 
Peace at The Hague? 

| hope Italy and Turkey will be able to come to terms 
in this silly $10,000,000 temple. 
They like to be 
They dislike serious things. They do not want 


They want the imitation. 


The people like clowns and _ fiddlers. 
amused. 
to hear real pigs squeal. 

But nature is at work! 

Nature has been helping her children for millions of 
years. 

She has crumbled into dust all the former folly of man. 

The follies of today will crumble into dust—into obliv- 


ion and into historic contempt. 





King Canute thought he was great enough to command 
the tide to stand still. 

And today, some financial kings think they can resist the 
tide. 

They are deliberately fighting the presidential hand, so 
intently bent upon saving them and their children, and 
their children’s children. 


Such is human nature! 

Regardless of the public inability to recognize the real 
thing instead of the false, in spite of their childishness and 
carelessness and ingratitude, the soul of progress is march- 
ing on! 

Men may come and men may go, but the greatest good 
for all is a law which goes on forever! 


MORAL:—The gold-brick game is not obsolete! 





Merger of Three Independents in Michigan. 

Three telephone concerns in the northern part of Michigan 
have merged into one company, known as the Onaway-Alpena 
(Independent) Telephone Co., with a capital stock of $1,000,000. 
The companies affected are the Onaway Telephone Co., of 
Onaway; the Alpena Mutual Telephone Co., of Alpena, and the 
Otsego Telephone Co., of Gaylord. 











Memphis -Bell Suit Alleges Gross Violation of Law 


Action for $250,000 Damage Filed by Tennessee Independent Against Southwestern Bell Includes Charges of 
Breach of Contract and Suppression of Competition Which Should Command Attention 
of Department of Justice If Sustained by Local Court 


Details have to hand of the suit recently filed by 
the Memphis (Independent) Telephone Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., against the Southwestern (Bell) Telegraph & Tele- 


Bell 


come 


phone Co. and the Tri-State company, now a prop- 
erty. 

true, 
Bell 
interests suppress competition in the telephone field. It 
Department of 


These afford, assuming the allegations made to be 


an interesting example of one manner in which the 


will also form = instructive reading for the 
Justice, which is now having its attention particularly di- 
rected to the career of the would-be telephone monopoly. 

The suit filed against the the Tri- 
State and R. C. Rose, general manager of the latter com- 
Chancery Court of County, at 
Damages in the sum of $250,000 were asked. 

Grounds that, 
after the Tri-State company and the Memphis company 
had built a line connecting the Tri-State system with the 


was Southwestern, 


pany, in the Mississippi 


Ark. 


for damages are based on an 


Osceola, 
assertion 


Memphis company’s system, the Tri-State company was 
absorbed by the Southwestern; that the Southwestern com- 
pany sold to the Cumberland (Bell) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. that part of the line constructed by the Tri- 
State company; that the Cumberland company immediately 
severed connection with the part owned by the Memphis 
company, rendering the plaintiff's part wholely useless so 
far as was concerned the connections to obtain which 
it was built. 

‘Tt is claimed that the Southwestern company has repudiat- 
ed a contract alleged to have been made between the Tri- 
State and the Memphis Company. The plaintiff says that the 
Tri-State company is now without property, but that in equity 
the Memphis company is entitled to follow the Tri-State 
company’s property into the hands of the Southwestern 
and obtain satisfaction of its claim. 

The plaintiff states that the Southwestern 
land companies are part of the Bell system, but that the 
Memphis company is Independent, and a competitor of the 
other two, and that the Southwestern company willfully 
procured the Tri-State company in order to violate the 
contract and forward the interests of the Bell system. 

The Memphis company is organized under the laws of 
Tennessee. The Southwestern company is organized under 
the laws of Texas and authorized to do business in Arkan- 
The Tri-State company is organized under the laws 


and Cumber- 


sas. 
of Arkansas. 

The Tri-State company, with main office at Osceola, 
owned and operated a telephone system covering a large 
part of northeastern Arkansas, and had many long distance 
stations, it is stated, some of which were in Tennessee, 
having connection in that state with the Cumberland com- 
pany and in southwestern Missouri with other companies, 
while the plaintiff owned and operated a system in Mem- 
phis, connecting with other points in Tennessee and Miss- 
issippi. 

It was agreed by the Memphis and Tri-State companies, 
it is alleged, that a line should be built into Memphis in- 
dependent of the Cumberland company, and operated for 
their joint benefit. A copy of the contract is attached, 
marked exhibit “A,” and in its provision is made for what 
the Memphis company claims was an equitable division of 
tolls. The Tri-State company built from Munford, Tipton 
county, Tenn., to which point it already had a line, to 





Millington, Shelby county, Tenn., and the Memphis com- 
pany from Millington to Memphis. The copy of the 
alleged contract is dated September 9, 1910, and provides 
that the Tri-State company shall maintain its part of the 
line in first-class condition, and route all business originat- 
ing upon its system and connections to points reached by 
the Memphis company and that the contract 
shall apply to all extensions or future connections of either 
company, and shall remain in force for a period of twenty- 
five years from and after date of the line’s completion. 

The petition asserts that on or about July, 1911, the 
Southwestern company obtained control of the Tri-State 
company by purchasing stock of the latter’s stockholders, 
paying about $150,000. It is claimed that the certificates of 
stock were assigned in blank and delivered to officers of 
the Southwestern company, whereupon directors and of- 
ficers for the Tri-State company were chosen by the South- 
western, after which the business of the Tri-State company 
was dominated and controlled by the Southwestern com- 
pany. 

“Through and by means of certain transactions known 
only to the defendants,” the complaint reads, “the said 
Tri-State company was completely merged in and absorbed 
by the said Southwestern company, which took over and 
received and yet holds all the assets of said Tri-State com- 
pany, amounting in value to the sum of $150,000. The 
plaintiff is informed and believes that the defendant South- 
western company expressly assumed all contracts and ob- 
ligations of the said Tri-State company by the terms of 
said transactions. A copy of the contract with the plain- 
tiff exhibited herewith was delivered to the said Southwest- 
ern company, and it had full and complete notice thereof 
prior to taking over the assets of the said Tri-State com- 


connections ; 


pany. 

After the Cumberland company had purchased from the 
Southwestern company the line from Munford to Milling- 
ton, and discontinued connections with the Memphis com- 
pany’s line from Millington into Memphis, says the com- 
plaint, a large amount of business was cut off. It is as- 
serted that the Tri-State company was serving and continues 
to serve a large and rapidly developing territory, and that 
the business originated by the Tri-State company will in- 
crease and not diminish. 

Stress is put upon the increase of value in business and 
property that will ensue in the twenty-five-year period al- 
leged to have been named in the contract, as a reason for 
asking damages in the sum of a quarter of a million dollars. 





Pacific Bell Asks Rehearing of Case Against Pasadena in 


Which Supreme Court Ruled Against It. 

The Pacific (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. has asked for 
a rehearing in the case in which it sought to enjoin the city of 
Pasadena from requiring it to secure a franchise for operating 
in the city, and in which it lost when a decision was handed 
down by the supreme court a short time ago, 

The company bases its application upon section 19, article 
11, of the state constitution, which it claims can be construed 
to grant all telephone companies, as well as other public utili- 
ties mentioned in the amendment, the right to establish and 
operate their works in the streets of all municipalities. 

The city attorney states that he is glad to have the ques- 
tion brought up at this time. 
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Minor M. Davis Appointed by Postal Telegraph Chief Engi- 
neer in Charge of Telephone Service. 

Announcement is made by the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co. of the appointment of Minor M. Davis as chief engineer 
in charge of telephone service. His office will be in New 
York City. As is well known, the Postal company ts not 
only co-operating extensively with the Independent tele- 
phone companies of the country in the matter of joint use 
of lines, but is, in many places, actually conducting a tele- 
phone business. One notable instance of the latter is the 
service given by the Postal’s Salt Lake City to the coast 
line, over which a considerable amount of telephone busi- 
ness is done. 

The appointment of Mr. Davis is believed to be the fore- 
runner of important announcements to follow later. An 
Associated Press dispatch this week declared that the Pos- 
tal company was preparing to enter the telephone field in 
active competition with the Bell-Western Union combina- 
tion. While this is an exceedingly vague statement and 
would neither be affirmed nor denied by Posial 
there is little doubt that the telegraph company’s activities 
in the telephone field, in conjunction with the Independents, 


officials, 


are soon to be materially amplified. 


Chicago Subway Reorganization Assured—96 Per Cent. 
of Bonds and 90 Per Cent. of Stock Deposited. 
The extended time for depositing securities of the Chi- 





cago Subway Co. on terms of the reorganization plan 
has expired, and the books for the further receipt of the 
stock and bonds by the National City Bank, of New York, 
have been formally closed. 

B. S. Harmon of the law firm of Krouthoff, Harmon & 
Mathewson, in New York, has announced that about 96 
per cent. of the Subway bonds and. more than 90 per cent. 
of the stock of the company had been deposited, and that 
the reorganization plan November 14 last 
soon be declared o-erative. 

Chicago Subway is the holding company for the Illinois 
Tunnel Co., which is operating the Independent system 
in Chicago. It is stated that no further hitches or delays 
are now expected to occur. All of the finances and other 
essential arrangements have been made, and nothing now 
remains but the usual legal proceedings that attend the 


details of taking a 


adopted will 


orporation of similar magnitude out 


of the hands of the ‘eceivers and turning it over to the 


The committee set the limit of its 
time in which to complete this work as April 12 next, but 
it is expected that all matters will be closed up long be- 


fore that time. 


reorganized concern. 


The assessments to be paid in by the securities holders, 
which amount to 10 per cent. on the bonds and $5 a share 
on the stock of the Subway company, will be paid in 
monthly installments of 25 per cent. each. It was arranged 
to call the first of these payments on December 20, but 
that date was set before the time for depositing had been 
extended from November 15 to December 4, and may be 
subjected to change. 

Albert G. Wheeler, who has just returned to Chicago 
from the East, where he attended the final negotiations in 
the reorganizatior, states that a great many holders of 
both the Subway stock and its bonds have already paid 
their assessments, taking advantage of the 5 per cent. 
interest allowed on all full payments from the date of their 
deposit. He also states that the syndicate formed for the 
purpose of paying the assessments on Subway bonds in 
cases where bondholders could not see their way clear 
to meet the obligations failed to receive any applications 
for this The syndicate made no offer to pay the 
assessments on the stocks. 

Interests close to the Subway reorganization plan see 


relief. 
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a strong financial position for the new company, with pros- 
pects of earning power extremely encouraging to them. 
The telephone bills now issued monthly by the company 
aggregate around $118,000, or at the rate of about $1,400,000 
gross yearly. It is, of course, not entirely possible to 
estimate operating expenses, although a fair deduction on 
that 


to meet the annual interest charges of $262,500 on the first 


score would leave considerably more than enough 


mortgage bonds. 
date sell 
pur- 


will at later 


bonds for development 


Undoubtedly the company some 


an additional amount of its 


poses, although not right away. Besides the assessment 


money the company vill have for such purposes when it 
starts in, there are other cash assets, one a large piece of 
real estate, which may be sold. The amount involved is 
estimated to be around $2,000,000. 


such sale, as provided by the mortgage, must be reinvested 


The proceeds of any 


in the property. 





Inter-State Receivership to be Terminated and Property 
Returned to Management of Stockholders. 

The complexion of the telephone situation in Illinois has 
totally changed during the past year and this is true no less 
of conditions in hundreds of cities and towns between Cairo 
and Lake Michigan than of the northern metropolis, Chi- 
cago. So rapidly have matters been shaping themselves 
along the lines of improvement that the whole situation is 
hardly grasped by the average telephone official and com- 
paratively few of the stockholders have stopped to realize 
how much better is their situation than 
January 1 of this year. 

There are rumors current in quarters which lend author- 
ity, that financial transactions will soon be announced which 
will assure ample long distance facilities under Independent 
management to all plants in the state which can show a 
prospect of fair returns upon an investment in toll lines, 
and it seems certain that the Inter-State company has not 
only been set up and generally balanced on its legs by the 
receivers, but is in a condition where further development 
and the strengthening of the position of its securities, par- 
ticularly during the next five-year period, is thoroughly as- 
sured. 

The remarkable record of Receiver Fred A. Dolph and 
his associates in strengthening the financial business of the 
company and its standing as an operating unit, has been 
fully set forth in a previous issue of TELEPHONY. It is 
widely known that through the issuance of equipment notes 
the money was obtained to strengthen the company by 
building long distance lines in various parts of its territory, 
and particularly to connect with the plant of the Illinois 
Tunnel Co., in Chicago. The receivers are now understood 
to feel that in paving the way for close relations with the 
Tunnel company and with the balance of the state, and 
financing the toll lines and generally strengthening the 
company in many ways, they have performed the main 
duties imposed upon them. They are particularly inclined 
to this view, not only because the company has been put 
in a good financial position, but also because at the last 
meeting a board of directors was elected who may be de- 
pended upon to manage the company in an honest, conserva- 
tive, straightforward manner, in the interests of the stock- 
holders. For these reasons the receivers feel that it is now 
their duty to turn back the property to the stockholders 
for future management. 

The condition of the Inter-State company and its present 
and future relations with the Illinois Tunnel Co., in Chi- 
cago, are such, so TELEPHONY is advised, as to strengthen 
the position of all Independent plants throughout the state, 
and it is believed that developments which will be forth- 
coming in the near future will make this even more appar- 
ent than it is at present. 


now it was on 








Cases and Discussions Concerning Public Relations 


This Department Has Been Established as a Regular Weekly Review of Proceedings Before Courts, Commissions 
or Civic Bodies—Suggestions Relating to This Branch of Work are Invited from All 
Persons Interested in Past Cases, or Those to be Heard in the Future 


Physical Connection a Confused Issue in Ohio. 

The Independents of Ohio are rapidly lining up with or 
against the Bell interests in regard to the matter of physi- 
cal connection, which will soon come up definitely before 
the public utilities commission, and is sure to be fought 
by the Bell company. 

Some of the companies which are 
with the Bell people against the enforcement of compul- 
sory connection by the commissian, are secretly of the be- 
lief that the commission’s orders will be fair and may be 
likely to give them a better compensation than they can 
from the Bell 


ostensibly working 


ever receive in the way of commissions 
people under contract, as in many cases the commissions do 
not pay the cost of handling the Bell long distance business 
and it becomes a burden instead of a benefit. 

They also believe that no connection with the mutual 
lines or any run-down plants will be ordered by the com- 
mission without some enforcible provision that the standard 
of service on the weaker system shall be brought up to a 
reasonable commercial rating. There seems to be no doubt 
the commission has power to order this, and a chance that 
it would have to expend a considerable sum of money to 
improve its lines and facilities would be an ample deterrent 
in the way of any mutual company bringing action for 
physical connection with a neighbor giving a much higher 
grade of service. 

The commission may take this view in the case of the 
Kilbourne Mutual Co., which is now pending decision. The 
next case to come up before the commission may be that 
of the citizens ef Hamilton, O., who are preparing a peti- 
tion asking that the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Co. connect its toll lines with the Home system. 

At the hearing of the Kilbourn case, held before the Public 
Service Commission November 20, D. J. Cable, of Lima, and 
Frank L. Beam, of Mt. Vernon, men generally understood to be 
closely allied with or working for the Morgan interests, voiced 
objections which they said expressed the attitude of the Inde- 
pendent telephone association of the state. 





New York Commission Prescribes Accounts. 

An order has been issued by the Public Service Commis- 
sion of New York, Second District, prescribing the forms 
of accounts which shall be kept by all telephone companies 
under its jurisdiction. 





Allows Capital 12%4 Per Cent. Over Replacement Value. 

The state railroad commission has authorized the organiza- 
tion of the Onaway Telephone Co., capital stock, $1,000,000, 
to take over the Onaway Telephone Co., the Alpena Mutual 
Benefit Telephone Co. and the Otsego County Telephone Co. 
The company is limited, however, to the sale of over $180,000 
of its stock except upon permission of the commission. The 
promoters of the company, and the stockholders according to 
the articles of incorporation filed are J. M. Clark, Onaway; 
M. T. Streeter, Lansing, and A. S. Clark, Onaway. 

The commission decided after an investigation of the in- 
ventory filed by the applicants, that the three properties have 
a replacement value of about $160,000, and it was deemed 
that the organization and business is worth the additional 
$20,000. It was also ascertained that the earnings of the 
three companies will permit the merged concern to pay divi- 
dends on the capital stock as fixed. The order made by the 
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commission permits the trade of stock in the new company 
at par for the stock of the former Onaway Telephone Co., 
and the company is allowed to make the best bargain possible 
for the other two systems, after a sale of the remainder of 
the stock authorized. 


Proceedings Before New York Commission. 
Telephone companies were represented along with other 
public utilities in the hearing before the New York com- 
mission in the matter of stenciling and numbering poles, 
to aid the commission in ascertaining the ownership of 





such fixtures. 

The Western Union company reported that it owned 
272,000 poles in the state, and it would $11,000 to 
It urged that poles on private right-of-way 


cost 
mark them. 
should not be marked. 

The Bell Telephone Co. said that 100,000 out of a total 
of 250,000 were already marked. The New York Central 
R. R. has more than 3,400 miles of telegraph lines, using 
120,000 poles. This company wishes the order confined to 
poles on private right-of-way. 

A representative of the A. T. & T. Co. said it employed 
one lineman for every fifty miles of wires, and an inspec- 
tion of each line could be made only once in three months. 
He suggested that present stencils be retained, if possible. 
The suggestion of the Federal company, that every fifth 
pole be marked, was seconded by the Postal company. 


~ 


The Wells Fargo and American express companies have 
installed Federal Independent service for a period of six 
months to ascertain the need of it at Warsaw. A com- 
plaint of the citizens against the companies in this matter 
has been closed on the books of the commission. 


Citizens of Cadyville have requested the commission to 
order the D. & H. Ry. to install a telephone in its sta- 
tions. 





Public Opposition to Merger in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Some violent articles opposing any plans for the merging 
of the Bell and Cuyahoga telephone companies in Cleve- 
land are appearing in the Cleveland Press. One of the 
papers the other day commented on the fact that since 
Morgan bought the Cuyahoga company, the Bell has been 
rushing development plans and making big extensions while 
the Cuyahoga has very nearly stood still. The article said 
that now the merger looks farther away than ever, why 
not give the Cuyahoga a chance to grow? 





Bell Subscribers Protest Against Rate Advance. 

About fifty patrons of the Eell Telephone Company 
gathered in Grange Hall, Gates, N. Y., one night last week 
to protest against the action of the telephone company in 
advancing its rates. Previous meetings have been held, 
at one of which a committee composed of Clinton Dix, 
chairman, John B. White, Robert George and John Curry 
was appointed to take the matter up with the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, with the result that the commission will 
grant a hearing at a date not yet set. 

In discussing the subject last night, Merlin E. Wells, of 
Gates said, “Our relations with the telephone company 
have been satisfactory, I judge, until the proposal to ad- 
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vance the rates was made public. Hitherto we have been 


viven a flat annual rate of $12 for unlimited local service, 
together with the privilege of 240 Rochester calls without 


additional charge. Under the new arrangement by which 


it is proposed to regulate the Gates patrons of the com 
pany, the flat rate has been advanced to $15; the privilege 


of Rochester calls has been rescinded and we are now 


asked to pay five cents per city call. It is easy reasoning 


then that we are now asked to pay $27 for what we pre- 


viously purchased for $12, reckoning as apparent the 240 
calls in question, at the rate ot five cents per call 

“We are not disposed to be entirely unreasonable in the 
matter, but an arbitrary advance of 125 per cent. all in a 


shock 


have the unlimited 


minute Is a that we weren't exactly prepared for. 


To be 
advance of 25 per cet. 
have lost all city service, and it seems to us out here that 


sure we local service left at an 


over the previous schedule, but we 


the Bell company is getting close to the mark, where they 
are charging us for the privilege of housing one of their 
instruments, and then additional when it can be of prac- 
tical use 

“If we cannot obtain redress, we shall order the instru 
ments removed, and | believe that IT represent the temper 
ol a majority of the patrons of the company in this section 
when | make the statement. Such action, however, wouldn't 
he entirely a spite deal, for we have the recourse of invit- 
ing the Ogden Telephone Co, to enter this territory. The 
company in question is operating in Spencerport, and being 
affiliated with the Federal Co., operates into 
Rochester in connection with the Rochester Telephone Co. 


Public Utilities Commission Matters From Ohio. 
In the case of the Tiffin Art Metal Co. against the Tiffin 
Consolidated Telephone Company Judge William F. Duncan, 
in the Common Pleas Court at Findlay, Ohio, has ruled 
that the public utilities act passed by the Legislature last 
constitutional. The Tiffin Art Metal Co. asked 
prevent the telephone company from 


Telephone 





winter is 
for an injunction to 
removing the telephone from its office when it refused to 
a rental of $3 per month after the city council had 
Attorneys argued that 


pay 
fixed a rate of $2.50 by ordinance. 
hecause the telephone companies were not specifically mem- 
tioned in the bill they do not come under its provisions. 
The court, however, held to the contrary and declared that 
the city council has authority under the new law to fix 


telephone rates. The injunction was granted. 





Commission Supervision of Securities in California. 

Member of a committeé in the legislature of California 
are considering the proposed railroad commission bill. 
It is proposed to give the commission power to see that 
money derived from the issue of bonds and stocks shall 
be actually used for the purpose set forth by the corpora- 
tion in its request for permission to sell the securities. 
The registration o* bonds will probably not be called for 
in the bill. 





Test of Validity of Later Franchise Rates in Kentucky. 


In the case of Keen Lutes vs. the Fayette Home Tele- 
phone Co. at Lexington, Ky., Special Judge Cammack has 
decided that Lutes may prosecute the action for all other 
plaintiffs. The next hearing will be on December 15, 
when Judge Cammack will hold a special term of the 
Fayette Circuit Court. 

The suit is one in which Lutes seeks to compel the tele- 
phone company to furnish service to the proprietors of 
business houses at the rate of $2.50 per month, and to 
residences for $1.50, in accordance with the terms of the 
origina] franchise of the company. 
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The company secured a new franchise from the council, 
and now charges $4 for business and $2.50 for residence 


service. 


Kansas Commission's Anti-Discrimination Rulings. 

The Public Utilities Commission of Kansas recently 
adopted the following rulings: 

“It is held by the commission to be an unjust discrimi- 
nation under the provisions of Chapter 238 of the Session 
1911 for a telephone company to charge non- 
subscribers a greater rate for toll than the com- 
pany’s own subscribers pay for the same service.” 





Laws of 
service 


“In the judgment of the commission the charging of a 
toll direction than in the 
reverse direction between two given telephone stations is 
an unjust discrimination and in violation of the provisions 
of Chapter 238 of the Session of Laws of 1911.” 


higher rate for service in one 


On the same day a ruling against free, or reduced rate 
service, except in cases of charity, emergency, festivity, 
public entertainment or by virtue of franchise obligations, 
was adopted by the commission, accompanied by the state- 
ment that such action has been clearly in violation of the 
public utility law since May 22, 1911. 


> 


Bell Refused to Renew Contract at Old Rates. 





The Pennsylvania railroad commission has received a 
complaint from M. B. Sheras, district agent at Scranton, 
of the Mutual Benefit and Life Insurance Co., alleging 


that the Bell Telephone Co., after first refusing to contin- 
$30 net annum a contract for 
his business telephone, terminating on March 1, 1911, 
has since that date been sending to compel him to sign 
contract at $36 which Mr. Sheras refused to do and 


ue at the old rate of per 


a new 
thereupon complainant states that the company discontin- 
ued his service. The complainant further alleges that the 
company has sought to annoy him by making unjust and 
excessive charges and by errors in its system of account- 
ing for the number of calls used by him during the year 
600 per annum. The 
commission if not some 


under his contract. which covered 
complainant asks the 
way in which the company can be compelled to reinstate 


this 


there is 


telephone. 





Cumberland Physical Connection Answer Delayed. 
For some unknown reason the Bell people are playing 
a waiting game in the various actions to compel physical 
connection with competing lines which are being brought 
before state commissions and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is now pretty well understood that they 
have settled upon the policy of delay and will use all 
the tricks at their command to postpone trials and de- 
cisions wherever these cases come up for adjudication. 
- In accordance with this dilatory policy, the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has asked for permission to 
delay its answer in the case brought before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the Clarksville, Tenn., 
Independent company and an extension of time has been 
given from December 3 to December 20, 1911. 





Wisconsin Physical Connection Hearing Postponed. 
The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin granted an ex- 
tension of time in the matter of the hearing on a request 
for an order to compel physical connection of competing 
plants at La Crosse. The hearing will take place Decem- 
ber. 15. 





To Appeal to Commission for Relief From Bell Service. 

The service of the New York (Bell) Telephone Co., in Tren- 
ton, N. J., has become so poor that the City Commission has 
decided to appeal to the Public Service Commission of the 
state in an effort to remedy affairs. 











Pole Changers—Operating Principles and Circuits 


A Comprehensive Explanation of the Electrical Features Which Make the Pole Changer an Efficient and Reliable 
Source of Ringing Current—Differences Between Obsolete and Modern Types of Machines in 
Commercial Use—The Functions of the Condenser Made Clear 


By Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. 


For many years the magneto generator reigned supreme in 
the telephone field. On the toll line, at the substation, and 
on the switchboard it furnished the current for ringing. As 
exchanges became larger the labor of turning a hand gener- 
ator became more burdensome. Managers were not slow to 
see that an operator turning a crank is a costly source of 


power. Accordingly the magneto was belted to a motor and 
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Fig. 1. Wiring of Warner Pole Changer. 


kept running all the time. At once it had to be made larger 
and with better bearings to withstand the increased load of 
ringing a whole board and of steady running. In spite of 
increased size and better design, it failed to meet the need. 
Its armature had too high a resistance and too much impe- 
dance, so that the internal losses were large. The perma- 
nent magnets did not produce a sufficiently intense field in 
the armature space to permit an efficient winding. Coupled 
with the shuttle form of armature the whole gave poor re- 
sults as an alternating current generator for the changed con- 
ditions. Hence, most of the exchanges of any considerable 
size began tising small dynamos built along the lines of power 
machines. Though costly, they were better able to deliver 
a reasonably large current with little decrease in terminal 
voltage. 

The smaller exchanges still suffered for lack of a generator 
which was better than the magneto and yet not too expen- 
sive. Rapid and satisfactory operation is almost as necessary 
to the rural exchange as to the larger system. Cheap opera- 
tion certainly is more necessary, for usually the margin of 
profit is more slender. This means that anything which slows 
down the operator adds to the cost of giving service. The 
tiresome grind of turning a hand generator results in a very 
great drag on the work and for this reason some cheap source 
of ringing current was sought. 

THE POLE CHANGER ARRIVES. 

Then it was that the pole changer came as a relief. The 
idea was simple. Imagine a series of from 40 to 60 dry cells. 
The total voltage is reasonably high, and the internal resis- 
tance low, especially when compared with that of the magneto 
generator. If the polarity of this series of dry cells be rapidly 


reversed it certainly produces an alternating current which 
will ring bells 


Aside from internal resistance, the only ap- 





parent ioss is the power necessary to run the vibrator. The 

old Warner pole changer possessed the qualities of simplicity, 

ruggedness, and economical operation which made it a worthy 

pioneer in the field. 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. 

In making such a ringing machine, several problems present 
themselves. These are as follows: power to maintain the 
pole changer in vibration, securing the proper frequency, ready 
replacement of contact points, and the suppression of the 
spark while ringing. 

A typical circuit by means of which these results are es- 
cured is shown in Fig. 1. The vibrator proper consists of an 
insulating member, 10, carrying two contact bolts, 3 and 4. 
The vibrator is supported by a flat spring attached to a post, 
11. The weight, 9, may be moved along the vibrator. Its 
position and weight together with the qualities of the sup- 
porting spring fix the frequency with which the whole vibrates. 
However, the frequency is materially affected by the impact 
with the stationary springs, 5, 6, 7, and 8, and the behavior 
of the motor magnet, MM. The latter is wired in series with 
a break piece, 1-2, so that the current supplied by the single 
Edison cell will maintain a continuous vibration on the prin- 
ciple of a door bell. 

The ringing battery of dry cells is wired through the coil 
of the relay, R, and a switch to the two contact bolts, 3 and 
4, on the vibrator. Each is arranged to touch two springs 
of the four, 5, 6, 7, and 8, by means of which the reversal 
takes place. 

The binding posts, G and I, are wired to the switchboard. 
When the vibrator swings to the left, it will be seen that 
contact 3 which carries the positive battery potential is brought 
into contact with spring 5, which connects with binding post 
I. At the same time the negative contact, 4, touches spring 
6, which extends the negative battery to post G. When the 
vibrator swings to the right, the polarity is reversed, positive 
battery being now connected from 3 through 7 to post G and 
negative battery from 4 through 8 to post I. 
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Fig. 2. Action of Condenser in Killing Spark, 


The spark at the contact 1-2 is so weak as to be inappre- 
ciable, because of the low voltage of the cell and the low 
inductance of the motor magnet, 

The spark at the ringing contacts, 3 and 4, requires atten- 
tion only while ringing. For this purpose a condenser, C, 
is arranged to be thrown across the line by the relay, R  Al- 
though the vibrator is operating, the relay is normally de- 


energized. When ringing current is drawn from the pole 
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changer, the relay armature is pulled down. Being inserted 
between battery and the vibrator, the current through the re- 
lay is always in the same diection, but pulsating. The ar- 
mature, 13, is heavy, so that it will not fall away between im- 
pulses. If the condenser were left across the line perma- 
nently, it would result in a steady drain upon the ringing 
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Fig. 3.—Simple Pole Changer and Transformer. 


hattery, because the alternatinz current would be continually 
forced through it. 

A better understanding of the action of the condenser in 
killing the spark may be had from Fig. 2. Assume that the 
vibrator is pressed to the left and that the current is flowing 
as arrowed. The left terminal of the condenser will be 
charged positively, and the core of the bell will be magne- 
tized in a certain direction. 

When the vibrator contact at 3 or 4 is broken, the current 
will begin to fall. The decreasing current in the bell coil 
will allow the magnetism of the core to decrease, which will 
induce a voltage in the coils. The direction of the voltage 
will be the same as that of the current, tending to assist the 
latter and prevent it from dying away. It is this induced 
voltage, together with that of the battery, which would draw 
out the vicious spark or are at the vibrator contacts if no 
condenser were used. But, notice that the condenser is 
charged as indicated, the left end positive and the right nega- 
tive. When the contacts break the circuit, the condenser will 
discharge itself through the bell coils in a counter clockwise 
direction. The induced voltage in the bell is also discharging 
a current in the same direction. Between them they produce 
a flow of current local to bell and condenser, which does not 
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Fig. 4. Methods of Wiring Battery and Transformer. 
tend to escape from the loop. Hence, no spark is produced 
at the vibrator contacts. 

If the condenser be too large or too small, the spark will 
be only partly suppressed. In fact, each line over which one 
rings may have different inductance, each requiring a dif- 
ferent size of condenser. No one size will do for all. How- 
ever, the condenser used meets the average conditions, so 
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that the deviations which are met in practice do not cause 
an undue corrosion of the platinum contacts. 
THE Common BATTERY POLE CHANGER. 

When the harmonic system of party line ringing was intro- 
duced, the only reliable source of current was the small 
alternating current dynamo. The unit consisted of a rotary 
converter and three alternating current generators, all on one 
shaft. The rotary converter acted as a motor for running the 
shaft and also supplied the 16 2/3 cycle current. The 4-pole, 
6-pole, and 8-pole alternators supplied the 33 1/3, 50, and 
66 2/3 cycle currents respectively. Their fields were ener- 
gized by the same direct current which ran the motor. The 
speed of the shaft was 1,000 revolutions per minute. 

That kind of outfit was necessarily somewhat expensive. 
Attention was turned to perfecting the vibratory pole changer 
so as to enable it to do the work. The chief difficulty lay in 
securing a high voltage and relatively great current supplying 
ability. The frequency had to be held exactly at a certain 
point to secure proper operation of the tuned bells. Three 
general lines of attack were open and these are described 
below. 

Reliable frequency secured in all 
modeling the vibrator so as to make the frequency more 
accurately adjustable, and with greater convenience. The in- 
creased voltage was to be obtained by means of step-up trans- 
formers. 

The first method consists in wiring a pole changer of the 
Warner type to a step-up transformer (See Fig. 3). The 
vibrator itself was remodeled along the lines of a bell move- 
ment, having a steel magnet, N S. A contact, C, operated 
by the pendulum rod broke the circuit of the coils and kept 
the armature in constant vibration. In place of using dry 


was to be cases by re- 
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Fig. 5.—Wiring of Split Primary Transformer. 


cells, the vibrator springs, A and B, were attached to the 
regular exchange battery. Since the voltage of the latter was 
from 24 to 48 volts (depending upon the system used) the 
transformer was obliged to raise the electromotive force con- 
siderably to secure an effective value of from 110 to 190 
volts. Moreover, since the transformer was constantly across 
the pole changer, it had to be made so as to have as small 
a leakage current as possible. The leakage referred to here 
was that current which flowed through the primary winding 
when there is no load on the secondary. Theoretically it 
should require no power, but practically there was always 
some loss. This consideration meant that the pole changer 
required a transformer designed along the efficient lines of 
apparatus. The primary coil had a low resistance, 
averaging from 4 to 6 ohms. There were a great many turns 
of wire and much iron, well laminated. This combination re- 
sulted in a large cutting of lines of force, so that induction, 
rather than resistance, limited the current. This was as it 
shovld be, for when the current is kept down by magnetic 
reactance the loss of energy is small. 

Although the above type gave fairly good results, it was 
felt that it had too many springs. The endeavor to reduce 
contacts led to the rearrangement of apparatus along two 
These are illustrated in Fig. 4. Only the battery, vi- 


power 


lines. 
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brator, and primary of the transformer are shown. The vi- 
brator has one spring and two contacts, which is excellent 
for simplicity. Plan A, the split primary type, has a center 
tap in the primary winding, which is wired through the bat- 
tery to the vibrator. Plan B, the split battery type, has the 


battery and primary transposed from the arrangement of 
plan A. 
The action of plan A is as follows: When the vibrator 


swings to the left, current flows from the positive battery ter- 
minal, through the center tap and to the left in the left coil. 
When the vibrator swings to the right, the current flows to 
the right in the right hand coil, thus magnetizing the core 
in the reverse direction and with equal strength. 

In plan B, when the vibrator swings to the left, the left 
half of the battery furnishes current flowing upward through 
the primary. When the vibrator swings to the right, the 
right half of the battery sends current downward through the 
primary, thus magnetizing the core equally, but in the op- 
posite direction. 
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Fig. 6. Pole Changer with Auxiliary Battery. 

Fig. 5 shows the actual schematic arrangement of plan A 
and its application to exchange battery. When the pole 
changer was attached directly to the main storage battery 
of the exchange, some annoyance was experienced from noise. 
The rapid make and break of both vibrator and motor mag- 
net caused sharp fluctuations in the current through the bat- 
tery. This caused a tapping noise to be heard in the talking 
circuits of the switchboard. To obviate this, a separate bat- 
tery of dry cells was installed to feed the pole changer. To 
keep the dry cells from running down, they were connected 
to the storage battery by a retardation coil of low resistance 
but high impedance. When the voltage of the dry cells fell 
below that of the exchange battery, the latter furnished cur- 
rent to recharge them. Thus the dry cells were floated on 
the exchange battery, though no noise could get through the 
retardation coil. The dry cells had excellent life. 

The condenser, wired across the entire primary coil, served 
not only to reduce the spark at the vibrator contacts, but 
also to improve the shape of the alternating current wave 
form in the secondary of the transformer. Without the con- 
denser, there is a very sharp fall of magnetism in the trans- 
former when the vibrator contact breaks. This induces a wave 
having a very sharp peak. The condenser smooths out the 
wave form as follows: During the flow of current through 
one half of the primary (take the left for example) the con- 
denser becomes charged. When the break occurs, the con- 
denser discharges through the primary in the same direction 
as the battery current was flowing, thus causing the current 
and magnetism to die away more gradually. This gives a 
wave which produces less inductive disturbance on neighbor- 
ing lines while ringing, will not break down ordinary insula- 
tion, and is more effective in ringing the bells. 

The split battery type of pole changer (B. Fig. 4) requires 
a slightly different wiring from that shown in the figure. It 
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is inadvisable to draw current from a tap midway between 
the two ends on account of the uneven discharge of the two 
portions of the battery. Hence the arrangement of Fig. 6 
was used. An auxiliary battery was wired with its positive 
terminal grounded the same as that of the exchange battery. 
By making the voltage of the auxiliary battery half that of 
the main battery, the negative terminal of the former has the 
same potential as the center of the latter and may be treated 
accordingly. It will be observed that the auxiliary battery is 
alternately charged and discharged during ringing, so that it 
requires little attention. 


The condenser is shunted around the primary winding of 
the transformer. It has the double function of reducing the 
spark and of producing a better wave form. 

The pole changer of today is a very reliable piece of ap- 
paratus. Its use extends over a very wide range of installa- 
tions from small to great. It has brought in better operat- 
ing conditions, improved service, and economy 
smallest exchanges. 


even to the 





Major O’Meara, Chief of British Post Office, Discusses 
Worth of Engineers. 

At a meeting of the Metropolitan center of the Institu- 
tion of Post Office Electrical Engineers, held recently, at 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers, London, Major W. 
A. J. O’Meara, chief engineer of the British Post Office, 
delivered an address and subsequently read a paper on “The 
Various Systems of Multiple Telegraphy.” In his address, 
as reported in London Electrician, Major O’Meara referred 
briefly to the work of the Institution and the possibility 
in the near future of a substantial increase in membership 
owing to the transfer of the National company’s busi- 
ness to the Post Office. He then remarked that the fallaci- 
ous idea prevailed far too widely, that the functions of an 
engineer corresponded to those of a foreman, and it was 
in the interests of engineers to remove this wrong impres- 
sion. There were, it was true, “quack” engineers, and a 
great amount of injury had been done by them. He there- 
fore considered that some system of registration should 
obtain, and that before a young man was admitted to prac- 
tice as an engineer, he should be required to submit some 
suitable proof of his qualifications for the profession. De- 
grees had been proposed for this purpose, but they did not 
take enough account of practical knowledge. It seemed, 
however, that the solution of the difficulty could be reached 
if for the present requirements for a degree there should 
be substituted some means of marking down a man’s quali- 
fications in such a way as to include not only his theoreti- 
cal training, but also his ability to apply it readily where 
human beings, and not the materials used, were the factor 
of prime importance. 


In condemning the system under which degrees were 
granted, it was, however, necessary to guard against the 
danger of a wholesale condemnation not only of the sys- 
tem itself, nut also of all those on whom these degrees 
were conferred. Until the present system was modified it 
seemed to him that the degree must be accepted as an in- 
dication mainly of certain scholastic attainments, and that 
the employer must himself be content to undertake the task 
ot assessing the value of the personal and practical quali- 
ties of each aspirant engineer. In closing, he remarked 
that if a full recognition of the status of engineers was to 
be secured, not only must each individual engineer dis- 
play adequate professional and general knowledge, but the 
whole body of engineers must also actively co-operate to 
obtain the creation of a governing body to effect an efficient 
control over their profession, and thus to protect ade- 
quately their own interests and those of the public. 








Accounting System Approved by Wisconsin Commission 


Fourth Installment of Iostructions Showing How to Make Accurate Separation of Investment and Operating 
Expenses—Reprinted from a Valuable Text Book Prepared by Wisconsin Association— 
Description of Various Items in Form Printed in November | | Issue 


48. Accounts PAyABLeE.—In the explanation of the use of 
Form 1, the purpose of this account is fully explained. Briefly, 
all accounts which it is convenient to pay at the close of any 
month are credited to this account and charged to the accounts 
to which the items belong, by means of a Journal entry. When 
such accounts are paid, they are charged to this account from 
the Cash Book. 

44. Maturep INTEREST ON FuNDED Dest UNPAID. 

45. MAtTuRED INTEREST ON NOTES AND BILLS PAYABLE UN- 
PAID. 

46. Diviwenps Unpaip.—These accounts need not be kept 
by a class “C” company, as the requirements are met in the 
keeping of “Accounts 50, 51 and 52.” 

47. Deposits.—This account is intended to record all cash 
deposited with the utility by subscribers as security for the 
payment of telephone bills. As such deposits are received 
they are credited to this account from the Cash Book, and 
when they are refunded they are charged to this account from 
the Cash Book. In the event of deposits being utilized to 
pay telephone bills, the amount so,used may be transferred by 
Journal entry from this account to “Accounts Receivable No. 
24,” and the balance, if any, remaining may be refunded to the 
subscriber in cash. 

The most satisfactory manner of handling deposits is to use 
a deposit receipt, which is handed to the subscriber when the 
deposit is made, and the amount is only refunded on presenta- 
tion of such receipt properly endorsed. 

48. MISCELLANEOUS CURRENT LIABILITIES.—This account is 
designed to carry such items of current liabilities as do not 
properly belong to “Accounts 42 to 47,” inclusive. 

49. INSURANCE AcCCRUED.—It is unnecessary for a class “C” 
company to keep this account, as the requirements are met by 
keeping “Prepaid Insurance Account No. 28.” 

50. » TAXES AccruED.—At the close of each month the taxes, 
amounting to 2% per cent. of the gross earnings for the month, 
are credited by Journal entry to this account and charged to 
“Account No. 78.” When taxes are paid they are charged to 
this account from the Cash-Book. 

51. INTEREST ACCRUED-QN. FuNDED Dest.—At the ‘close of 
each month the interest aecrued during the month on the 
bonded indebtedness is credjted to this account by a Journal 
entry and charged to “Accousit*No. 84.” When interest is paid 
on funded debt it is charged to this account from the Cash 
Book. 

52. INTEREST ACCRUED ON Notes AND BiLts PAyAsLe.—At the 
close of each month the interest accrued during the month on 
all notes and bills payable, the interest on which is not payable 
in advance, is credited by a Journal entry to this account and 
charged to “Account No. 86.” When interest is paid on such 
notes it is charged to this agcount from the Cash Book. 

53. Divmenps Accruep.—At the close of each month one- 
twelfth of the yearly amount expected to be paid in dividends 
is credited by Journal entry to this account and charged to 
“Account No, 90 or 91.” When dividends are paid the amount 
is charged to this account from the Cash Book. 

54. MISCELLANEOUS ACCRUED LIABILITIES.—This account is 
designed to accumulate such sums as are necessary to take 
care of special items accruing not provided for in “Accounts 
49, 50, 51, 52 or 53.” It is an unnecessary account in a class 
“C” company. 

55. EXCHANGE TELEPHONE EARNINGS.—This account shows 
the total amount of earnings from exchange rentals. It is 


credited at the close of each month with the amount of the 
rentals for the month and “Accounts Receivable—Exchange, 
No. 24” is debited. All rebates on account of poor service 
and disconnects are charged against this account. It may here 
be noted, in contra-distinction to this charge, that all rebates on 
account of uncollectable accounts are not chargeable to this 
account, but should be charged to “Commercial Account 65— 
15a.” 

56. EARNINGS FROM CoNNECTING LINEs.—This account shows 
the revenue derived by the exchange for toll. It includes the 
company’s commission on all tolls passing over its lines. The 
credit is made at the end of each month by Journal entry charg- 
ing “Accounts Receivable—Exchange No. 24” with all tolls 
chargeable to subscribers for the month and crediting this “Ac- 
ccunt No. 56.” When the proportions of these tolls payable to 
other companies are paid, the amounts are charged to this ac- 
count from the Cash Book, and the credit balance then re- 
maining on this account shows the earnings of the company 
from tolls or connecting lines. 

57. MISCELLANEOUS EXCHANGE SySTEM EARNINGS.—AIl earn- 
ings from the exchange which do not come under the headings 
of “Accounts 55 or 56” are credited to this account. 

58—la. CENTRAL OFFICE OPERATING LABorR.—This account is 
charged from the Cash Book with the following items: 

Salaries paid to operators in the central office, including the 
chief operator and all assistants. 

A proportion of the salaries paid to the superintendent or 
men inspecting the switchboards and other central office equip- 
ment. 

The salaries paid in connection with the compilation of the 
directory. 

Any other payments for labor on account of work done in 
the central office. 

Note.—Central office means the operating room and rooms 
in direct use in the operation of the switchboards, and other 
equipment in connection therewith. 

59—2a. CENTRAL OFFICE SUPPLIES AND EXPENSES.—This ac- 
count is charged from the Cash Book with the following 
items: 

Rent of central office. 

Cost of printing, binding and distributing directories. 

Note.—The labor in connection with directories is charged 
to “Account 58—1a.” 

Cost of renewing dry batteries in the central office and of 
all supplies used for power in operating from the central 
office. 

Cost of light and heat, water, traffic record, forms, laundry, 
toilet supplies, and all articles purchased to be used in the 
central office. 

Note.—-As above stated, central office means simply the oper- 
ating room and connections, and must be distinguished from 
the general office where the general accounting is done. 

This account is credited with all revenue derived from ad- 
vertisements in the directory. 

60—3a. MAINTENANCE OF CENTRAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND 
BuILDINGS, FixTurEs AND GRouNDS.—This account is charged 
from the Cash Book with the expense of all labor and mate- 
rials used in repairing the equipment in the central office and 
of the central office building, if such is owned by the company. 

61—7a. OPERATION OF WIRE PLANT.—This account is charged 
from the Cash Book with the following items: 

Cost of labor in inspecting and listing the pole lines. 
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Rent paid for use of poles or other privileges for the pole 
line. 

Hire of teams and board bills in connection with inspecting 
and listing the pole lines. 

62—8a. MAINTENANCE OF WIRE PLANT.—This account is 
charged from the Cash Book with the following items: 

Cost of labor and materials in repairing pole lines. 

Hire of teams, board bills and other expenses in connec- 
tion with repairing pole lines. 


63—1la. OPERATION OF SUBSTATION EQUIPMENT.--This ac- 
count is charged from the Cash Book with the following 
items : 


Cost of labor in inspecting and listing the substations. 

Cost of labor in removing, changing and _ installing 
stations. 

Rent or royalties paid for the use of substation equipment. 

Hire of teams and board bills in connection with inspecting 
and testing substation equipment. 

Cost of /battery renewals at substations. 

Cost of light and heat for public pay stations. 

64—12a. MAINTENANCE OF SUBSTATION EQuipMENT.—This 
account is charged from the Cash Book with all labor, mate- 
rial, hire of teams, board bills and other expenses incurred in 
the repairing of substation equipment. 

65—15a. COMMERCIAL.—This account is charged from the 
Cash Book with the following items: 

Salaries and commissions paid at public pay stations. 

Salaries and commissions paid for collecting bills. 

Printing and stationery used in collection. 

Cost of advertising, and soliciting new business. 

From the Journal this account is charged with all amounts 
due from subscribers which have proved uncollectable, “Ac- 
count No. 24” being credited with the amount as charged off. 
See note under “Account No. 55” for charging off subscribers’ 
balances, canceled on account of charges in error, poor serv- 
ice, or disconnections. 

66—16a. GENERAL OFFICE SALARIES.—This account is charged 
from the Cash Book with all salaries paid to general officers, 
directors, clerks, or other help used in the general office, and 
not properly chargeable to any account previously described. 

67—17a. MISCELLANEOUS GENERAL EXPENSE.—This account 
is charged from the Cash Book with the following items: 

Rent of general offices. 

General office supplies, printing and stationery, cleaning and 
janitor services, telegrams, exchange paid to banks, and all 
other expenses incurred in connection with the general office. 

Traveling expenses, where these are not properly charge- 
abl to any of the accounts previously described. 

Association dues. 

Expenses attending conventions and meetings. 

Donations and gratuities. 

Subscriptions for newspapers and periodicals. 

Directors’ fees for attending meetings. 

And all items of expense in connection with the general 
conduct of the business. 

68—18a. Law ExpENSES—GENERAL.—This account is charged 
from the Cash Book with all attorneys’ fees and expenses of 
arbitrators, except those incurred in connection with claims 
for injury and damage, which latter expense is chargeable to 
“Account No, 71—21a.” 

69—19a. RAILROAD CoMMISSION ExPENSEsS.—This account is 
charged from the Cash Book with all fees paid to attorneys, 
witnesses and other expenses incurred in defense and prose- 
cution of all petitions and other transactions before the Rail- 
road Commission. 

70—20a. MAINTENANCE OF GENERAL OFFICE FIXTURES AND 
3UILDINGS, FIxTURES AND GrounDs.—This account is charged 
‘rom the Cash Book ‘with the cost of all labor and material 
used in repairing and renewing the furniture and fixtures in 
ihe general office. Where the general office building is owned 
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by the company the cost of all repairs thereon is also charged 
to this account. 

71—21a. INyuRIES AND DAMAGES.—This account is charged 
from the Cash Book with the amounts paid for damages or 
destruction of property not owned by the company; the dam- 
age paid incident to the injury or death of employes or the 
public, and all legal and other expenses in connection with 
such damages. 

72—22a. INSURANCE.—This account is debited each month 
by Journal entry for the amount of insurance premiums expir- 
ing during the month. The Journal entry is referred to under 
the heading of “Prepaid Insurance Account No. 28.” 

73—23a. STATIONERY AND PRINTING.—This account is not 
required to be kept where the expenses of stationery and 
printing are distributed, as referred to in “Accounts 59—2a, 
65—15a and 67—17a.” However, if desired, instead of distrib- 
uting stationery and printing over these accounts, the whole 
expense may be charged to this account. 

74—24a. Stores DEPARTMENT ExpeNnsE.—This account is 
charged from the Cash Book with the following items: 

Rent of storeroom or yard. 

Cost of labor taking care of stores. 

Cost of printing and stationery used in the stores depart- 
ment. 

Salaries paid for keeping storeroom records. 

Cost of repairing storeroom fixtures and buildings. 

( To be continued.) 


A Line Through the Maine Woods. 
The accompanying illustration, reproduced through the 
courtesy of New England Telephone Topics, shows a 
portion of a new twenty-wire cross country line between 








An Inspiration to the Construction Foreman, 


Deep Cut, Brunswick and Bath, Maine. It is nine miles 
long. - The photograph was reproduced by Topics as an 
excellent example of: what a line through woods should 
be. It is also worth printing because of the beauty of 
the country traversed. 
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Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


A wholesale feed house owned a balky mule named Napoleon, 
and employed an old negro named Abe to drive him. 

One day when Napoleon balked and old Abe had spent his 
energies on him for an hour in the vain endeavor to get him 
to start, Abe went into a store to telephone his employers. 

The following was Abe’s end of the conversation: 

“Please, marm, gimme number two hund’ed an’ ‘leven. Is 
dat you, Marse Henry? Yessir, dis is Abe. I dun ring yo 
up, sir, ter tell you about Napoleon. 

“Napoleon, he dun 


“What did they do?” 

“They scorched my hands with the rope and then furned 
around and stepped on me.” 

“Unruly disposition ?” 

“No. Wonderful instinct. They recognized me at a glance 
as a small stockholder.” 


A Texas telephone man applied for a position and he did 
it this way: “Ser and i Will. Drop you a few Lins in re- 
gards to a Jobe i 





balk down yer on 
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“*Bout a hour, sir.’ 


“ 9 
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“Yessir, I bus’ him 
in de haid.” 

“ ” 

“IT dun wear de 
whip handle out on 
him, sir.” 


WY) 
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“Vessir, I dun kick 
him ‘bout eighty 
times, sir.” 


‘“ ” 


“Marse Henry, I 
would ha’ kick um 
some mo’, but I hu't 
mah big toe on um 
de las’ time I kick 
um.” 

“Twis’ he tail? No, 
sir, not dis nigger. A 
gemman from New 
York, he twis’ he 
tail.” 


se ” 


“No, sir, I don't 
think he dead. De 
doctor take him ’way 
in de amb’lance.” 


“ ” 





“Yessir, it was sure 
foolish.” 

“ ” 

“Yes, Marse Henry, 
I dun set fire under 
Napoleon.” 

“ %”” 

“De harness? Dun 
bu’n de harness clean 


” 
off um. The Line Gang of the Future, 


“ ” 

“De cart? Yessir, dun bu’n de cart, too, sir, all ‘cept one 
wheel, sir.” 

“ ” 

“Yessir, I git de feed out fust, sir.” 

“ ” 

“Marse Henry, is you want me to come back to de store 
and go to work, or mus’ I wait fer Napoleon to move?” 


“When I was a barefoot lad,” said Mr. Dustin Stax, “I had 
to spend a good deal of time minding the stock on father’s 
farm. I’ never forget the day when father told me to take 
a rope and hold a couple of bull calves.” 
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Herd the were a 
coaple Jobs open 
fore to enspectors 
iff the or i Would 
Lik to Have a Jobs 
With you pouple i 
cane give reCeKem- 
on Dashon iff re- 
quared please Lett 
Here by Male or 
telephone. As evor.” 





Congressman Wm. 
F. Murray related 
an amusing incident 
which took place 
during his newspa- 
per days. Assigned 
to cover a case out 
of town, Mr. Mur- 
ray called his office 
up on the telephone 
late at night and 
asked for the city 
editor. This gentle- 
man, who was a tri- 
fle absent minded, 
picked up the re- 
ceiver and _= said: 
“Well, Murray, how 
near are you to a 
telephone?” 


A colored man 
walked into the Co- 
lonial Hotel in 
Cleveland and asked 
the operator to get 
him a number in the 
Doan exchange. 
“Mah wife works 
there,” he explained. 
“She doesn’t an- 
swer,” said the op- 
erator, after trying 
the line. “Ahm not surprised,” answered the man, moving 
away. “We had a little argyment this morning an’ Ah 
didn’t hardly expect she’d talk to me that quick.” 








Lawyer—Now, what did you and the defendant talk 
about? 

Witness—Oi t’ink about fifteen minutes. 

Lawyer—No, no! I mean what did you talk over? 

Witness—We talked over the tiliphone. 


Teacher—What was the Sherman Act? 
Bright Pupil—Marching through Georgia. 








Department of Railway Telephony 


An Ingenious Description of the Advantages of Telephone Dispatching—Next Week, an-Article on an Ingenious 
Train Describiag System—Contributions to this Department are Invited from Practical 
Men Engaged in Railway Telephone Construction and Operation 





The Passing of the Key. if business requires it. With the telephone there is no 
such thing as talking by proxy. The dispatcher can talk 


A newspaper man’s view of the railway telephone, which : ; : : 
Pal . es P with any man on the line. It frequently happens that in 


will be read with interest by men who are posted on the pres- case of an accident or other emergency the dispatcher, 
ent trend of railway practice, and shows how this has taken in a ten-minute conversation with the conductor over the 
hold of the public, recently appeared in the Oregon, Mo., telephone, he can do more to straighten out a tangle than 
Sentieet The astiele la as telleus: could be done in an hour with the telegraph key. 
’ By a system of repeating all messages and writing them 
We wonder what Frank Briggs, wno was the first rail- down as they are sent and delivered, the operator and 
road agent at Forest City, would think, if he could look dispatcher are able to keep even a more complete record 
in at the depot now and see Ed Boyd receiving train of all that transpires than if using the telegraph. Prac- 
orders in the manner that he now does—by ti ‘ephone? tically the only difference between the two systems is that 
In those days, 1868, Frank received Lis orders by tele- the telephone uses direct conversation and the telegraph 
graph, over a paper tape, which came from a large reel, only written words transmitted by the comparatively slow 
and. the needle made indentures upon the paper, by dots Morse alphabet. With the telephone, the dispatcher gets 
and dashes: these he read and transcribed on to paper, in closer personal touch with every man on the road 
and handing to the conductor, would take his receipt. His through the use of that instrument than he ever was able 
orders would then read something like this, the dots and to do with the telegraph. 





dashes indented upon the paper tape: ... ..§— —. — is 


“Hold train No. 1 for orders.’ Nor was frank both- 
ered with very many train orders during the day, for in 
those days there was only one passenger train each way scribers” of the Northern Central Railroad, which forms 
daily, and the same number of freights. This prevailed 
for a year, when an additional passenger train each way 
was put on, and the time card when announced created 
quite a sensation, by reason of the increased business. 
Going north the passenger arrived at Forest City at 
9:55 a. m. and 9:20 p. m. Freight, at 10:20 a. m. Going 
south, passenger at 3:42 a. m. and 4:17 p. m. Freight, 
at 2:55 p. m. 

Briggs did the business of the railroad for some three 
months in a little temporary shanty, until in August of 
that year when a depot about one-half the dimensions of 
the present structure was erected, and here over the old 
telegraph, paper-tape system he received his orders, and 
was looked upon as “some pumpkins” of a _ telegraph 
operator. 

In the course of a dozen years the old tape system of 
receiving messages began to disappear, and the operators 
trained their ears to receive by sound, and gradually the 
sound operators became masters of the situation and the 
tape disappeared as completely as if it had never been in 
use, and as fast as the key clicked it was put down in 
writing by the operator. 

The years 1910 and 1911 bring another advance step in 
railroading in its moving of trains, and the telephone is 
now largely taking the place of the telegraph system. 

September 1 Napier became a division point on the 
K. C., St. Joseph & C. B. Railroad, between Kansas City 
and Napier, and the telephone installed in all stations 
between these points and this system will be installed in 
a short time on the north division between Napier and 
Council Bluffs. 

One of the largest telephone dispatching systems now 
in use is that of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
between Buffalo and Chicago. The system has worked 
so well that it is taken as a model by other roads in 
their installation of dispatching telephones. With few 
exceptions train ‘dispatchers are enthusiastic over the 
advantages of the telephone in their work. On one line 
it has been shown to be possible to call twenty-eight sta- 
tions in half a minute. The dispatcher, by the use of a 
selector, which is an attachment by which he can ring 
any bell on the line without ringing the others, is able 
to call four stations with a single ring. In most instances 
the telephones are so equipped that when the dispatcher 
presses the button the telephone bell in the station called 
rings and continues to do so until the operator answers it. Signal Board in Baltimore Union Station. 


The dispatcher wears what is known as a breast trans- 
mitter and a head receiver, which permits him to have his 


Call Boxes Used in Train Announcing System at Baltimore. 
The accompanying photograph shows one of the “De- 





part of an interesting train describing system at the new 


hands free. His telephone is in the circuit at all times, Union Station, Baltimore, Md. 
ar mya on ~ line need — take down his The call boxes, which control the lamp circuits, are of the 
eceiv : : ‘ > age , arr 

ver ane promounce the name of his station to com type used in connection with train dispatching circuits. 


mand the attention of the dispatcher. He has full control + ae . 
over the line, and no operator is allowed to call up an- TELEPHONY expects to offer a complete description of this 


Other station. The dispatcher will do the calling for him system with photographs and circuits next week. 
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Weekly Review of Market in Copper, Tin and Lead 


The copper metal market is quiet as is natural after the 
flurry which carried the price of electrolytic to 13%4c. There 
has not been any change in the asking prices of the larger 
producers but it is claimed that copper in second hands 
has been sold on a basis of 13%c for electrolytic. The fact 
seems to be that the market is firmly established on a 13%c. 
basis for large lots. 

There has been a tendency in some quarters to question 
the legitimacy of 
leading producers says that this suspicion of the market is 
entirely unwarranted. The consumers of copper in this 
country have been resting in the assurance that the supply 
of the metal was so large that it could not become scarce 
and that, therefore, they could buy at their leisure as they 
needed the metal, but the statistics have been so favorable 
recently and the demand from Europe so large, that prices 


the advance in metal prices, but the 


As a matter of fact, predictions were made in producing 
circles at the close of last week that the price of copper 
would go to 13%c. before the publication of the November 
statement of the Copper Producers’ Association. This pre- 
diction was based to a great extent upon the further de- 
crease in the European visible supply of copper during 
the last half of November, amouyting to 1,705,000 Ibs., — 
making the total decrease abroad for the month of 7,065,- 
000 lbs., and bringing the total supplies in England and 
France down to 131,821,760 lbs., the lowest point reached 
since the end of May, 1909, when the total European visible 
supply stood at 127,353,060 lbs. This improvement in the 
statistical position of the metal in Europe was the source 
of: much encouragement to producing interests here, as it 
indicates that there has been no curtailment in the 
sumption of the metal abroad. 


con- 





Range of Spot Cash Prices as Recorded by the Metal Exchange, New York City. 


have advanced in spite of all the reasons given by the 
consumers for their not doing so. 

But, although the volume of business has been com- 
paratively quiet, the market has lost none of the firmness 
shown for several weeks past. The falling off in purchases 
was only natural in view of the heavy commitments made 
by consumers during the first three weeks of last month, 
and the opinion prevails in some quarters that buying will 
soon be resumed, as some of the large home consumers 
have not yet provided for all their requirements this year. 
Domestic users have not broken away from the policy 
of buying on a hand-to-mouth basis, there evidently being 
some doubts in their minds as to the genuineness of the 
advance in the price of the metal. Europe, on the other 
hand, has shown eagerness to secure the metal, and the 
purchases for foreign account have been very heavy. 

While no estimate of the aggregate sales made during 
November can be obtained, it seems to be the opinion in 
well-informed quarters that last month was about one of 
the best, if not the very best, experienced by producers for 
a year past or longer. It is claimed that the total volume 
of business in the month just closed was largely in excess 
of that reported in October when sales were estimated to 
have totalled 140,000,000 Ibs., while the price of the metal 
has shown a net advance of at least 3c. a pound. 


~? 
ca) 
—) 


The fact that the domestic consuming trade shows no in- 
dication of increasing its purchases beyond its immediate 
requirements, means that the market must continue to de- 
pend largely upon the demands from European and other 
outside consumers, which, for some months past, has been 
sufficient not only to cut into their own supplies, but also 
to prevent the accumulation of large stocks in this coun- 
try. 

Present indications are that the statement to be given 
out by the Copper Producers’ Association covering the 
production of the refineries and deliveries for November 
will make a favorable showing. 





Signal Corps Active in Placing Post Telephones. 

An extensive telephone system, employing underground 
conduit and embodying modern practice in various branches 
of telephone engineering, has been installed during the 
past fiscal year by the United States Signal Corps, at Ft. 
D. A. Russell, Wyo. A new system was also installed at 
Ft. Douglas, Utah. Other installations were rebuilt and 
extended. At the close of the fiscal year, says the annual 
report of the chief signal officer, there were 114 post tele- 
plone systems in satisfactory operation, of which 51 were 
extended central-energy systems. Thirty-seven of these are 
provided for coast artillery posts. 











Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Special Information Bureau That Is a Money Maker. 

| have been much interested in the recent articles in TELEPH- 
ONY On by-products for a telephone company, and as I have 
experimented some in this line, and no article has yet touched 
on my scheme, I will give a brief description of it. 

About two years ago | conceived the idea that an informa- 
tion bureau in our town of 3,800 people was badly needed for 
various reasons: 

First, the town council had never deemed it necessary to 
number the residence and business places of our town, and the 
locating of anyone was a difficult task, as there was no city 
directory. 

Second, we were continually annoyed by people leaving re- 
quests that in case anybody wanted them, the operators should 
call them at another place designated. 

Third, professional men, especially doctors, were frequently 
wanted while out on professional calls, and no one knew 
where to locate them. 

Fourth, artisans 
not be located. 


frequently had business calls and could 

These and a number of other similar causes induced me to 
inaugurate this auxiliary. 

I had two operators take a census of the town, name and 
locate each head of a family, and give his occupation, whether 
a landlord or tenant, and if a tenant who owned the property. 
The rural people were designated as to the direction, distance 
from town, and office address. These names were ar- 
ranged in a directory alphabetically, and kept on the chief 
operator’s desk. This directory also included all organizations, 
churches, lodges, schools, ete., with their officers as well as 
all county and township officers. This part of the directory 
is merely a convenience for our patrons as well as ourselves. 

If anyone desires to know where Mr. Brown lives he calls 
“Information.” The operator turns the call over to the chie‘ 
is also the information operator. She turns 
to her directory and gives the desired information. For this 
we make no charge—but the pay comes later. 

With this information bureau there is also another feature. 
The operator is supplied with blank tickets suitable for notices 
of property for sale, for rent, wanted, lost, strayed, etc. 

When a man leaves his office he calls “Information” and 
tells her where he has gone and when he will return. The 
chief operator then orders a short plug placed in his line jack, 
to indicate that she has some information concerning him. If 
a call comes for him before he returns the information oper- 
ator takes the call, and either turns the call to where he has 
gone or holds it until he returns, when the connection is made. 
This is especially appreciated by our doctors who are fre- 
quently saved long drives in the country. For this service we 
charge five cents per call, or a flat rate per month. Nearly all 
doctors, undertakers, veterinarians; and attorneys will prefer 
the flat rate and become subscribers to the information bureau. 

If anything is lost, it is reported to “Information,” and a 
lescription taken. When found, if it is reported to “Informa- 
tion,” with a description, the owner will be notified. For this 
‘ charge of ten cents is made to the owner. 

On the wanted list, roomers, boarders, washing, etc., are 
placed. A charge of 10 cents per week is made and inquiries 

re directed to the advertisers. If a farmer has stock go 

“stray, he can notify “Information” and the finder can do the 
ame and in a few hours the owner has his stock and willingly 
ys the charge of ten cents. 

\ description of a house for rent can be given to the oper- 

ir, and anyone seeking a residence can be directed to the 
cwner, 


post 


operator, who 





We also have a labor bureau included, with a list of labor- 
ers, classified as to their vocation, as carpenter, mason, ce- 





menter, farm laborer, etc., and if a call comes for such help, 
the employer is put in communication with the desired em- 
ploye. 

The County Fair Board employs this bureau to operate on 
the grounds during the fair and pays $5 per day for the 
service. 

A‘ter two years of operation it has become one of the 
essential factors of the telenhone business which is much ap- 
preciated by our subscribers and at the same time yields a 
neat income to the company. 

Eaton, Ohio. C. E. Cox, Manager Eaton Telephone Co. 





Gocd Roads and Good Telephone Lines in Mississippi. 

There are many reasons why Mississippi is one of the 
best places in the world for an Independent telephone man. 
The first reason of all is that he will find good neighbors 
there, and plenty of room to grow. Another 
is that the people of Mississippi have heen 


good reason 
educated by 





Lines Along Well Kept Highways Near Tupelo. 


the Cumberland Bell company to welcome an Independent 
telephone man with open arms. Any one who visits the 
Independents who are in business in Mississippi now will 
be impressed with the fact that they are a fine, broad 
gauged body of men who know their business, and who 
know how to fill a stranger’s heart with good cheer. And 
have we not heard Mr. Kelsey tell about those wonderful 
Mississippi dinners? 

TELEPHONY frequently receives a cheering word of prog- 
ress from this fine state, and among the most recent is 
one from the Stantonville Telephone Company’s office at 
Tupelo, with which were enclosed the two photographs 
here reproduced. These amateur snapshots show _ that 
Stantonville farmers’ and good roads go together 
around Tupelo. Some of the Independents who are labor- 
ing under difficulties in the frozen north may wish to heed 
the message coming with these photographs. The contributor, 
one of TELEPHONY’s rapidly increasing number of staunch 
friends and steady correspondents in the South, says: 

“Mississippi, in our estimation, offers better opportunities 
for telephone development than any other state in the 
country. 


lines 


Home companies are prospering.” 





A Test For Polarity of Magnets. 

Those who take care of the switches in an automatic 
telephone exchange sometimes find a magnet which is weak. 
It may exhibit little or no tendency to attract its arma- 
ture. 
sometimes due to a reversal of one of the windings, so 
that the two coils oppose each other. This condition is 
shown in Fig. 1. The necessity for a polarity test is also 


In the case of vertical and rotary magnets, this is 
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felt when a new coil is to be connected if the terminal 
wires are not known. 

A simple test may be made to reveal this condition. 
First, make sure that the coils are good by testing for 
conductivity with a lamp. If the two coils are good, a 
50 volt lamp will light with a certain degree of brightness 
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Fig. 1. Testing Magnet with Coil Reversed. 


through them. By putting one terminal of the lamp to 
ground and touching the other wire to the proper coil 
terminal the condition of the windings will at once be 
known. 

If the windings are good, then test for polarity by hold- 
ing a steel magnet near the poles while the current is 
flowing. In the illustration a receiver magnet is shown 
because it is easily obtainable in any exchange. It is not 
necessary to know the polarity of the receiver magnet. 
Merely bring one of its poles near one pole of the elec- 
tromagnet and notice the pull. If both coils show attrac- 
tion for the same pole of the receiver magnet, then one 
coil is reversed. Care should be taken to hold the re- 
ceiver magnet near the lower end as shown and just near 
enough to feel the attraction. The test is very clear and 
positive. 


Chicago. Arthur Bessey Smith. 





Automobile Doubles Value of Time in Trouble Shooting. 

I have used a Brush runabout in locating trouble here 
for the past two seasons, with much satisfaction, often being 
able to attend to more trouble calls in one day with the 
machine than I could formerly do in two with a horse. I 
have very little trouble with the runabout, having run it 
about 7,000 miles over all kinds of roads, sand, mud, snow, 
etc., and only failed to get back home twice. These mis- 
haps might have been avoided had I known as much about 
the machine as I do now. 

I found the Fahnestock spring clip very good for ignition 
work, especially in automobiles. The spring clips afford 
protection from loose connections caused by the constant 

Ernest J. Miner, 
Mer. N. Parma Telephone Co. 


vibration. 
Parma, Mich. 





Bell Admits Headquarters Could Not Control Service. 

Before the city council of Battle Creek, Mich., recently, 
J. W. Welch, a Detroit department chief of the Bell com- 
pany admitted that service had been defective. He stated 
that the main office had not been aware of the defective 
service, because it had not been shown on the reports of 
the district traffic chiefs, and laid the trouble to operators 
who had been discharged. He is reported to have been so 
ungallant as to say: 

“There are always a certain number of girls among as 
large a number as is employed here, thirty-seven, I be- 
lieve, that are inefficient, and we dismiss them as soon as 
we find this out. We have beginners, like all other insti- 
tutions, and it takes some time to learn whether or not 
they are to be successful operators.” 


Vol. 61, No. 24. 


Iowa Subscriber Dislikes “Free Exchange.” 

I am managing a telephone exchange and a small elec- 
tric light plant in a small town, Cantril, lowa, with a pop- 
ulation of 400. We have 120 telephones within the town 
limits, besides about 10 others on private country lines 
running into the board. This gives us a telephone to every 
3 1-3 inhabitants. I have had lots of trouble, like some of 
the rest, from some of the farmers on our country lines, 
about batteries, and finally quit furnishing free batteries. 
I have good success now, not half the listening in, and 
don’t see so many shoe strings and ropes dangling from 
the receiver hooks. 

The reason why we have such a large number of tele- 
phones in a small town is the “free exchange” with other 
towns. We have free exchange with every town within 
20 to 30 miles, something I would like to see cut out and 
let people pay a small toll. We get $1 and $1.50 rates. 
It is a hard proposition to cut out the “free exchange” 
when they have been used to it for nine or ten years. I 
would like to hear through TELEPHONY from someone who 
has been in this position and has made the change. 

J. J. Irvin, Cantril Telephone Exchange & Electric Co. 

Cantril, Iowa. 





Arrangement for Testing Grounded Phantom. 

A circuit that is being used to advantage in this ex- 
change may be of benefit. to some of TELEPHONY’s read- 
ers. 

The original installation was a metallic line to Stull via 
Clinton with a three-way jack installed at Clinton. In 
case of ground on the line a plug inserted half way in the 
middle jack of the three-way set at Clinton would deter- 
mine roughly the section line on which it occurred, and 
we were able to test to it from the Lawrence desk. 

With the installation of a grounded phantom between 
Lawrence and Clinton, it became impossible to test the 
Stull end of the metallic line because of the grounded sec- 
ondary of the phantom coil being on the Lawrence end 
of the line ahead of the three-way. I then installed the 
present arrangement. 

Throwing switch No. 1 to the side marked + cuts out 
the Lawrence coil and puts the line on test. Opening 
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Circuit to Facilitate Testing of Line Wires. 


switch No. 2 opens and clears the Clinton line of all equip- 
ment. Opening No. 3 and closing No. 2 tothe side marked 
+ gives a straight line to Stull, clear of Clinton equip- 
ment. 

This arrangement having been in use for over a year 
now, and the same circuit applied to others of our coun- 
try exchanges. It seemed that the suggestion might be of 
value to others who might be facing such conditions for 
the first time in their experience. 

John M. Cosgrove, wire chief, Lawrence Home Tel. Co. 

Lawrence, Kas. 





Some People Who Were Fired and the Reasons. 

In the beginning it must be recognized that the employ- 
ment of workers is designed to produce the object for 
which an organization is created and not to provide posi- 
tions and salaries for the persons employed. Therefore. 








December 9, 1911. 


inefficiency, while it may be tolerated in the hope of amend- 
ment, if persisted in, works its own destruction. By this 
we mean that it is within the power of every employe to 
render a service of sufficient value to make it worth while 
to retain him, and if he will not do this, his downfall is 
upon his own head. 

A few instances will serve to illustrate the necessity for 
everyone to do his utmost in the position in which he is 
engaged in order that the object of his employment may 
be accomplished, and will show that the consequences of 
failure are not visited upon the offender as a personal pun- 
ishment, but for the protection of the company. 

A machine man in a certain central office did not take 
the trouble to test the specific gravity of the batteries un- 
der his charge, but guessed at it. His reports were found 
defective and he was instantly dismissed. The offense may 
seem venial in comparison with the recognized abilities of 
the man in many of his duties, but the possible consequences 
to the entire telephone plant which might have resulted 
from his neglect in this one detail are too appalling to con- 
template. His dishonesty in falsifying his records was suf- 
ficient in itself to end his usefulness. 

A plant inspector failed to use his clips to test a line, 
but scraped off the insulation with his knife. The wire 
was located at an outside point where the damage done 
would subject it to rapid deterioration, with the consequent 
injurious effect upon the service. As the seriousness of 
this offense has been pointed out repeatedly to all the 
forces and embodied in the Book of Instructions, the man 
was discharged. 

As the result of an investigation brought about by a 
subscriber asking for his telephone bill, it was found that a 
bookkeeper had failed to enter a batch of about fifteen con- 
tracts, but had put them out of sight and forgotten them. 
This was an aggravated case of neglect and inefficiency, 
and resulted in the discharge of the offender. 

Another case of neglect is that of a head office boy, one 
of whose duties was to mail to subscribers their receipted 
bills. On a certain Saturday this boy left the office prompt- 
ly for the usual half holiday, when the accidental discov- 
ery was made that he had failed to send out more than four 
hundred receipts, the accumulation of several days, which 
were tucked away in the drawers of his desk. It required 
the combined efforts of the District Agent and several em- 
ployees to dispose of this work during the afternoon. His 
discharge promptly followed on the following Monday. 

Not only do these illustrations, and many more like them 
that could be enumerated, serve as a warning against simi- 
lar infractions. They never could have occurred if the em- 
ployees who were guilty of the infractions had been actu- 
ated by an earnest and serious desire to perform their whole 
duty to the best of their ability. 

If inefficiency in any position, however humble, is ‘seri- 
ous enough to warrant dismissal from the service, it is 
equally true that faithfulness and merit will be recognized 
and rewarded.—Telephone Review. 





An Annoying Feature of Telephone Usage. 


In a contribution to Printers’ Ink attention is called to one 
of the most annoying features of telephoning, from the point 
of view of the one calling, that is, the constant demand for 
ihe giving of one’s name and business to subordinates, who 
make no use of them in passing one along to a superior. The 
‘etter follows: 

It does impress me as too bad that keen business houses 
don’t appreciate the need of revising their methods of doing 
dusiness by telephone. 

I called a certain large business concern up by telephone 
yesterday, having in mind to give them an order in their 
line which would earn them a good profit. 
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Here is what happened: I got my number, and the girl 
on the firm’s private exchange board asked me my name 
before calling up the specific man I asked for. Then in a 
minute a terse male voice asked, “Well?” 

“Is this Mr. Smith?” I queried, although Smith isn’t 
the name. 

“No, this isn’t Mr. Smith. What is your name and what 
do you want to see him about?” This was the second re- 
quest for my name. 

Mastering my impatience, I told him who I was and 
what I wanted. “Just a moment,” was the rejoinder. 

After a proper lapse, during which interval the inner 
office had evidently been gotten on the wire, a crisp femi- 
nine voice called, “Hello,” and I again asked for Mr. 
Smith. 

“What is the name, please?” asked the private secretary. 

“T have already told my name and indicated my business 
twice,’ I told her. “Must I do so again?” 

“I cannot bother Mr. Smith unless I know name and 
business,” replied the girl. “This is instructions, you 
know.” 

So I went through the rigmarole the third time. 

At that, after my arm had become weary, and my ear 
numb by pressure of the receiver, I heard an authoritative 
voice respond. It was Smith. I began to speak when he 
broke in, ““Who’s speaking, please!” 

The fourth time, and I had business for this firm, which 
they wanted! I lost my temper, told him shortly who I 
was and what I wanted and plainly said that I was out of 
patience. I went on and said that, conducted in this way, 
the telephone was a loser of time instead of a convenience. 
and that I had lost my interest with regard to the special 
proposition I had in mind. I said good-bye and rung off. 

In just forty minutes Mr. Smith himself was in my 
office, u.stress on his face. He made all manner of apology 
and we finished the transaction about which I called him 
up. 

I am writing this for—although this is the most aggra- 
vated case as far as I am concerned—I have had other 
wearing times of repeating my name to persons in suc- 
cessive authority from the telephone girl up. 


Here is a sound grievance with which everybody having oc- 
casion to call big business houses, in particular, is familiar. 
It is of interest to the telephone manager to use his influence 
against the process only as its operation, though without a 
shadow of reason, tends to aggravate subscribers. Men are 
not inclined to be analytical in their dealings with the telephone 
and are apt to charge to its account every unpleasantness 
connected with it. 





Effective Long Distance Advertising at Spokane. 

The graphic feature of display advertising is often its 
strongest point. A pictorial appeal made to the eye is gen- 
erally very effective and aids the mind to grasp the idea 
which the advertisement is dcsigned to convey. An excel- 
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Graphic Illustration of Extent of Long Distance Service. 


lent example of this is given by the manner in which the 
Home (Independent) Telephone Co., of Spokane, Wash., 
advertises its long distance facilities. The drawing which 
accompanies some of this company’s publicity literature 
is here reproduced. 











From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: 


National. Independent Telephone Assn., Chicago, February 7, 8, 9; Western Pennsylvania Indepen- 


dent Assn., Pittsburgh, January 18, 19; Minnesota Independent Assn., St. Paul, January 23. 


A New Stromberg-Carlson Salesman. 

Claude Mahan has just accepted the position of Missouri 
traveling salesman for the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co., of Rochester, 
: N. Y., which was made 
| vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Ben C. Hyde. 
Mr. Mahan was born at 
Wellington, Kans., and 
is twenty-six years of 
age. He was educated 
at the Wentworth Mili- 
tary Academy, Lexing- 
ton, Mo., and the Cul- 
ver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind. At the age 
of twenty, he began 
work with the Vail Tele- 
phone Co., of Vail, Ia., 
with which company he 
remained for about a 

He then went 
the Missouri & 
Telephone Co., 
serving in various ca- 
: pacities until February, 
1911, when he became connected with the sales depart- 
of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., at 
the Kansas City branch. He served in this capacity un- 
til the resignation of Mr. Hyde. Mr. is a man 
fine personality, and is already known to 





year. 
with 
Kansas 














Claude Mahan. 


ment 


Mahan 
of unucually 
a large number of Independent telephone pcople in the 
state of Missouri. He is well versed in equipment, and 
will undoubtedly be of much service to the Independents 
throughout the state. 


Frank B. Cook Pleased With Export Business. 
There is always a peculiar gratification to a firm in doing 
an export business in goods which have built up a heavy 
home. Of cozrse, the one sure thing about export 
that there is no such element in the sale as 
personal friendship for representatives, 





trade at 
business is 
home sentiment, 
or ignorance of competing devices throughout the world. 
Pure merit of the goods alone brings export orders. 

When John F. Tompkins, general sales manager of Frank 
B. Cook, was asked this week what feature of the com- 
pany’s recent business had some element of general inter- 
est to telephone men, he pickcd up from his desk an order 
on the stationery of Edwin Wood, manufacturers’ agent, 
Australia. This called for 100 pairs of 13-in. 
splicing clamps and 75 No. 1 Buffalo grips for the Com- 
Australia government telephone and tele- 


Melbourne, 


monwea!th of 
graph system. 

The Australian government has previously placed orders 
for at least 250 clamps and only recently, as mentioned in 
TELEPHONY, ordered 10,000 sub-station arresters. The pur- 
chase of the splicing clamps indicates that the govern- 
ment is a user of Cook wire joints and, in fact. its repeated 
orders for this equipment so extensively used throughout 
the world have been filled by the Cook factory. 

Mr. Tompkins is disposed to give much credit to the 
careful way in which foreign subscribers read the advertis- 


ing pages of TELEPHONY and post themselves on the de- 
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vices shown in these pages by getting additional litera- 
ture from the manufacturers. The results are shown by 
such business as the Australian orders here reported. In 
the United States, Cook supplies are used under all sorts 
of climatic conditions, and for this reason the manufactur- 
ers can meet the requirements due to special conditions 
anywhere in the world. 





Paragon Sellers Co. Reports Heavy Fall Business. 

A good business is reported by R. E. Macduff, of Para- 
gon Sellers Co., Chicago, in Ironite drop wire, Paragon 
ground cones and self-tying knobs. The latter have been 
adopted and standardized by several of the largest com- 
panies, among them being the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Lincoln, Nebr., Home Telephone Co. of Michi- 
gan, Detroit, Mich., and the Home Telephone Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

The advantages of Ironite which, to quote the company’s 
literature, are that it “is cheaper than copper, stronger than 
copper, will not stretch or sag, is flexible, easily handled, 
saves time in installation, never breaks inside the insula- 
tion and will run over 100 megohm test, although we do 
not sell it as test wire,” are making it very popular in the 
Northwest, which is furnishing heavy orders, and the busi- 
ness in this line from California is taking on wholly un- 
expected proportions. 





New Arrangement of Ten-Line Switch Box. 

For the convenience of the customers of the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., of Chicago, who pre- 
fer the ten-line switch box equipped with shelf for plugs, 
the company has arranged the box as here shown. This 


of some 





New Kellogg Switch Box with Shelf for Plugs. 


arrangement of cords takes less room below the cabi 
on the wall and is preferred by some because of the add 
compactness. 

Some of the advantages claimed for this new ten-line 
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switch box are: Extreme simplicity; no expert attention 
required in maintenance; economical, present central office 
telephone equipment can be retained in service if desired; 
no drops to be “restored” when patrons are merely ringing 
other parties on their own line; all lines terminate at office 
on extension bells of same resistance as bells on the line, 
insuring balanced conditions and making it possible for 
central to be rung as efficiently as any party on the line. 
The Kellogg company will send folder describing this 
equipment on request with full particulars as to its advantages. 





Modern Exchange Protection Against Fire. 


What greater disaster can be imagined than the con- 
templation of a fire-racked or water-soaked switchboard? 

Rush telegrams to the manufacturer, special trains ta 
convey new equipment and expensive installers working 
night and day, are all very exciting and the newspapers’ 
descriptions good advertising, but costly. Exasperated sub- 
scribers are sometimes in their rage, quite amusing, but 
profitable to the competing company as they sign the other 
fellow’s contract. 

Consider for a moment what you have in your exchange 
for emergency use. Is it pails of water, buckets of sand, 
“dry powder,” or soda acid “upset” extinguishers? /n 
actly what way are you going to make use of 
if your long dreaded fire starts 

You are forced to this conclusion: “If | cannot make 
satisfactory use of what I have, why does not someone 
make a study of the subject and design apparatus to fit the 
need?” Fortunately for the telephone man, someone has 
made this study and the result is Pyrene, a product of the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co., of New York. 

Pyrene is a liquid, put up in a machine that resembles the 
familiar squirt gun in appearance and action. The machine 
measures only fourteen inches long and three inches wide, 
weighing, when full, five pounds. It is so light, simple and 
compact that it can be used with maximum efficiency by 
a woman operator, being primarily designed for emergency 
action. 

The liquid is a non-conductor of electricity with th« 
ability to extinguish an electric arc beyond re-establishment. 
Its resistance is 10,000 megohms per cubic inch; the dielec- 
tric strength is 500,000 volts per inch. When thrown on a 
fire, it is converted into a heavier-than-air gas _ blanket, 
claimed to completely envelop and smother the flame by 
the exclusion of oxygen, leaving absolutely no trace. It 
does not freeze and is said to be instantly effective on all 
classes of highly inflammable fires such as gasoline, turpen- 
tine, benzine, paint remover, oil soaked waste, etc. 

Other points claimed are that the gas developed is en- 
tirely non-poisonous and non-injurious and Pyrene either 
in its liquid or gaseous state is non-corrosive. Containing 
neither acid nor alkaloid, it does not affect finished surfaces, 
metals, woodwork, insulation, fabrics or any material used 
in the construction of telephone equipment. A stream of 
this liquid can be directed without fear of damage or in- 
terruption of service over the interior or exterior of any 
class of telephone apparatus, even into the field or armature 
of a moving generator or motor. 

The perfection of this device has been one of the great- 
est strides towards the solution of the continuous service 
problem. Public service companies all over the country 
are said to be equipping their property with this new safe- 
guard. It should be of prime interest to the telephone 
men to investigate this product so primarily designed to 
meet a need in their field. 


exr- 


these things 


An Acoustic Ear Cap. 
H. G. Pape Electric & Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has re- 


cently produced an acoustic ear cap which, it claims, adds to 
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the most effective use of the ordinary telephone receiver. 

The Auristophone telephone receiver ear cap has a con- 
cavity on its inner face, which meets with the central sound 
opening; thus the sounds produced by the membrane of the 
receiver are centered through it by way of this concavity, 
which sharpens and intensifies the sounds, besides preventing 
reverberation, 

The sounds received through the central opening of the 
Auristophone ear cap, strike the inner organs of hearing (or 
central sound chamber) by way of the auditory canal; allow 





The Pape Auristophone Receiver Cap. 


the air, as well as the deflected sounds within the canal, to 
disperse freely through the radiating kerfs on the outer part 
of the cap, and prevent undue compression, which the delicate 
ear drum (or inner organs) cannot comfortably withstand. 
Telephones without the Pape acoustic principle, it is said by 
the manufacturers of this device, compress the air within the 
auditory canal against the inner organs of hearing; cause the 
ear-drum to become flabby, relaxed and thickened, and pro- 
duce a din or roaring effect; all of which tend to deafen. 

The same firm manufactures a special transmitter mouth- 
piece, designed to give more distinct articulation and also 
makes the Auristophone speaking tube for the deaf. These 
devices have been developed by H. G. Pape, who has been for 
many years a student and inventor of devices for perfecting 
the hearing. 





Paragraphs. 

THE Batrp Exectric Co., of Chicago, reports that a number 
of the larger telephone companies in this and several foreign 
countries have become interested in the company’s prepay- 
ment pay station, recently placed on the market and described 
in these columns. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE Mra. Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., is shipping quite a lot of material into Canada where its 
goods are being used in a rapidly extending field. 

Among the latest orders reported by Mr. Freeman, man- 
ager of the company’s Ontario branch office, is one for 
two magneto switchboards, with thirty lines equipped, and 
220 telephones, from the Bruce Municipal Telephone Co. 
Other orders are from Underwood, and Tiverton, Ontario. 

Incidentally the growth in this class of business in On- 
tario shows the good progress which the Independent oper- 
ating companies are making in that vicinity. 





CHARLES W. Price, president of the Electrical Review Pub- 
lishing Co., announces the purchase of Electrocraft, an elec- 
trical journal of Detroit largely devoted to electrical contract- 
ing and electrical supplies. Three electrical journals—the 
Electrical Review, the Western Electrician, and Electrocraft— 
will, after January 1 next, appear as one weekly publication, 
with main offices in Chicago and branch offices in New 
York and London. : 


ALFRED F, Moore, 200-218 North Third street, Philadelphia, 
has issued his monthly calendar for December. Fair Phyllis 
here figures with an armful of Christmas holly, the couplet 
reading: “Here’s mistletoe and holly wreath—be quick—see 
Phyllis underneath!” It is a handsome calendar, of 
venient size, and well worth the trouble of procuring it. 
for one. 


con- 


Write 
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WaLter B. SNow, publicity engineer, 170 Summer street, 
Boston, announces the recent addition to his staff of Sidney 
G. Koon, M. M. E., for four years editor of Jnternational 
Marine Engineering, and later metallurgist, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co.; and also the addition some time since of John S. 
Nicholl, B. S., lately with the New York Edison Co., and for- 
merly acting manager for F. W. Horne, importer of American 
machinery, Yokohama, Japan. Both are members of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Monks & JoHNSON, architects and engineers, 7 Water street, 
Boston, have associated themselves with Henry F. Keyes, archi- 
tect, 161 Devonshire street, Boston, for the preparation of 
plans and specifications for certain large industrial develop- 


ments. 


The Current Apvisor for December is being distributed 
by the Monarch Electric & Wire Co., Chicago, and as usual 
contains a list of supplies particularly appropriate for this sea- 
son, and some good stories and jokes which will make the 
busy telephone man forget his troubles for a few minutes at 


least. 





The New “Natural Alloy,” Monel Metal. 

Monel Metal is a “natural alloy” that is as strong as steel 
and less corrodible than bronze while it takes a finish similar 
to pure nickel. It is composed of about 67 per cent. nickel, 
27 per cent. copper and 6 per cent. of other metals, principally 
iron and manganese. In smelting and refining the ore from 
which Monel Metal is made the nickel and copper are not ex- 
tracted or separated, and therefore appear in the finished alloy 
in the same relative proportions. Whereas nickel as a pure 
metal i3 relatively expensive owing to the difficulty of iso- 
lating it, the treatment of this ore consists mainly in eliminat- 
ing the impurities, except a small percentage of reduced iron; 
this is done at a cost which permits favorable competition 
with bronzes, German silver, etc. 

This remarkable alloy is furnished in a variety of forms, 
such as castings, rods and bars, sheets, wire forgings, ingot 
and shot, and in each of these forms possesses unusual quali- 
fications. 

In the form of wire, Monel Metal is furnished in all gauges 
from one-half inch to No. 40, and as its cost permits favorable 
competition with German silver it is finding an increasing sale 
where its electrical advantages are desired. Its electrical re- 
sistance is 256 ohms per mil-foot, with a temperature co- 
efficient of 0.0011 per 1 deg. F. Its electrical conductivity is 
4 per cent. as compared to copper 100 per cent. 

TABLE OF PHYSICAL PROPERTIES. 
eee Pre re 1360 deg. C. (2480 deg. F.) 
ee EN. CED in bie veckeegitsbneeds acne cewessea 8.87 
Coefficient of expansion (20 deg. C.; 100 deg. C.) 
cekbb had doudivnddestcentdessewenuee 0.00001375 per 1 deg. C. 


Electrical Sesistivity oo... ccciecssavees 256 ohms per mil-foot 
(Temp. coefficient .............. 0.0011 per 1 deg. F.) 
Electrical conductivity..... 4 per cent. (copper 100 per cent.) 
eT er! One-fifth that of copper 
DD sitcnabd hades ctaneestiaeeed One-fourth-in. per foot 


Monel Metal machines very readily and can be forged, sol- 
dered, brazed or welded. 

The increasing number of uses for this Monel Metal is as- 
tonishing and engineers seem at last to have found a metal 
they have long looked for, that is, a metal that is as strong 
as steel, less corrodible than bronze, while in addition it takes 
a finish like pure nickel. 





Fire Damage at Roebling Works Slight. 
TELEPHONY is in receipt of the following telegram from 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J.: “The re- 
ports of damage caused by a fire at our works this morn- 
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ing (December 2) have been considerably exaggerated. 
The fire was confined to one shop only, which is used in 
the manufacture of special wire. The facilities of the other 
shops will be ample to take care, for the present, of the 
work which would have been done in the burned shop and 
no difficulty will be experienced in filling all contracts and 
orders.” 

This should reassure any who have placed orders with 
the Roebling company, or who contemplate placing them. 





Phoney Bill as Santa Claus. 

Phoney Bill says: “Merry Christmas! Quality apparatus 
is appropriate at all times and on all occasions.” So he pro- 
ceeds to drop some down a few chimneys and evidently 
concludes that he is doing his part in promoting the merry 
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An Old Friend in Unfamiliar Guise. 


yuletide spirit. Bill is making his monthly appearance on 
a blotter and appears in TELEPHONY’s office this month 
somewhat earlier than commonly. This accounts for his 
nearly treading on his own heels, his previous visit having 
been recorded two weeks ago. 





Regarding Telephone Fire Insurance. 


At the last meeting of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, held in Milwaukee, Wis., Fred W. Pot- 
ter, insurance superintendent for the state of Illinois, delivered 
an address and among other things discussed by him was the 
question of inter-insurance. As this is the plan under which 
the Telephone Fire Insurance Exchange is operated, it will be 
of interest to reprint a part of Mr. Potter’s address relating 
to inter-insurance, as follows: 

The stock fire insurance companies doing business in 

this country at the close of business for the year 1910 had 
insurance in force amounting to something like $40,000,- 
000,000. From sources of information which I consider 
fairly reliable, I find that the total indemnity furnished 
by the so-called “unauthorized” insurance agencies amount- 
ed at the close of 1910 to about $7,000,000,000. I do not 
vouch for the accuracy of these figures, but believe them 
to be measurably correct. 
_ Inter-insurance- is growing rapidly and is, in the first 
instance, the protest of certain large insurers owning 
risks in a given class, against rates which they think too 
high. In many instances this contention had been veri- 
fied by experience, and many of the exchanges have so 
far furnished sound indemnity at much less than the 
cost of insurance by stock companies. This is accounted 
for by a smaller expense ratio, closer inspections, exemp- 
tion from conflagrations and the lack of moral hazard. 

The members of many of the exchanges are all in the 
same business, like _lumbermen, canners and druggists; 
they belong to associations and know each other, so that, 
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in theory at least, only those of good financial standing 
may secure membership in the insurance organizations. _ 

Each participates in all losses, and, of necessity, will 
not only care for his own risk, but takes an active in- 
terest in that of his neighbor, and from the standpoint 
of moral, as well as physical, hazard. All of these forms 
of insurance operate with selected risks or classes and 
do not serve the general, universal, economic need an- 
swered by stock fire insurance. 

Another protest, if it may be so called, dating back 
fifty years, and which, when it began business, was also 
“unauthorized” insurance, took the form of the eastern or 
“factory” mutuals. The mutuals have been able, general- 
ly, to make conditions with their own members which re- 
duce the possibility of loss; in other words, they make it 
a privilege to become a member of the company, and pre- 
scribe certain physical conditions prerequisite to member- 
ship. It is not a case of “fix your risk so as to secure a 
better rate,” but “bring your risk to a certain physical 
standard or you can’t come in on any terms.” 





A Handy Lamp Changer. 

The use of a step ladder for changing lamps in the ceil- 
ing fixtures of a high operating room or terminal room is 
always attended by considerable loss of time and inconven- 
ience. Moreover there are numerous exchanges in which 
the sole purpose for which a high step ladder is used is 
this matter of changing lamps, and if it were not used for 


this it would be an unnecessary fixture. In such cases as 




















Detail and Operation of Matthews’ Lamp Changer. 


this the cheapest thing for a telephone company to do is 
to sell off the step ladder for what it will bring and get 
an up-to-date device for doing the work twice as quickly 
and in a way that will not attract the attention of half the 
working members of the staff who may be in the vicinity. 

The Matthews’ lamp changer, shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, made by W. N. Matthews & Bro., St. Louis, 
Mo., is as handy an arrangement as could be devised for 
this purpose. It can be quickly adjusted to a lamp in a 
horizontal, vertical or slanting position, and gets a firm 
grip on the glass, but does not involve any risk of break- 
ing the globe. It is one of the little time and trouble 
savers which more than pay for themselves in a short 
time in any exchange. ‘ 





Allen Soldering Fluxes. 

L. B. Allen Co., Inc., has succeeded, during the quarter cen- 
tury of its existence, in establishing a business that any com- 
pany could well be proud of, because its inception meant the 
birth of a line of products that were a radical departure from 
anything previously made for a like use. Today, Allen 
soldering specialties are extensively used in various lines of 
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business, of which the telephone, electrical and plumbing are 
among the most important. 

Telephone men know that wherever acid-flux is used trouble 
invariably ensues, and it was only after long and patient ex- 
perimenting many years ago that L. B. Allen, inventor, 
finally succeeded in combining several chemicals of a non- 
acid and non-corrosive preparation, that admirably answered 
the purpose for a flux. Acid flux, it is said, causes deteriora- 





Allen Soldering Stick. 


tion or corrosion in joined parts, and, instead of strengthen- 
ing, acts the reverse, and materially weakens the joint be- 
sides increasing resistance and causing a waste of energy. 

An interesting test was made by this company some time 
ago, in which it was demonstrated that with muriatic acid a 
perject joint was not obtained. The resistances of two pieces 
of No. 18 B. & S. gage wire were measured, each being a foot 
long and the two soldered together with a muriatic acid as a 
flux. A Wheatstone bridge determined the resistance as 4 
ohms. The same operation was repeated after the wires were 
taken apart, except that instead of muriatic acid, ALLEN- 
Flux was tried. The same bridge was used and the resistance 
this time was found to be only .013 ohm. 

ALLEN-flux is prepared in the following forms: sticks, 
paste, salts and liquid, either of which, it is claimed, performs 
the same degree of satisfactory service. Also a new prepara- 
tion of L. B. Allen Co.’s combine, ALLEN-flux and solder. This 
is virtually but a modification of the Allen soldering stick. 
With it and the heat of a match joints can be formed that 
will withstand a five hundred pound strain, and any of the 
standard metals or combinations of them may be soldered in 
this way. 

Telephone linemen, because of the various places where 
their work summons them, require something similar to these 
forms, that are convenient, easily applied, that cleanse thor- 
oughly the parts to be united, that make solder hold and which 
do not injure the wire. All of these essential features are 
claimed for the Allen fluxes. 

The Allen stick is about six inches long by one inch in 
diameter. Allen paste is of the same preparation that com- 
poses the stick, only it is softer and can be put on with the 





Allen-Flux in Paste Form. 


finger, or a bit of wood or cloth, either being intended for 
places hard to get at, such as terminal boxes on poles and 
the like. Allen soldering salts is a pulverized form of ALLEN- 
flux, and is reduced to liquid by the addition of water, the 
strength of solution being increased or diminished as each 
specific occasion demands. The salts and liquid varieties are 
gotten up because of their being preferred by some to those 
of the stick and paste forms. 
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L. B. Allen Co., Inc., is located at 4578 N. Lincoln St., 
Chicago, and has recently prepared very interesting literature 
which emphasizes other advantages of ALLEN-flux, and will 
send it with samples to interested parties mentioning 
TELEPHONY and their dealer's name. 

Minerallac Cable Support and Insulating Compound. 

The problem -of. designing an»efficient and economical 
support for vertical cables entering the central office has 
been solved in a very attractive way by the Minerallac 
Electric Co., of Chicago. 

The accompanying view, Fig. 1, shows the neat and com- 
pact arrangement made possible by the use of the Mineral- 

















Fig. 1. Economical Cable Entrance Using Minerallac Hangers. 


lac hangers. Examination of Fig. 2, showing the details of 
the construction of the hanger, will suggest to practical 
telephone men a variety of locations in which the Mineral- 
lac hanger possesses obvious advantages. It is reported 
that they may be used equally well inside or outside, ir 
wet or dry places, as they are made of the very best qual- 
ity of spring steel and are finished with Japan, so that they 
are neat in appearance and rust proof. 





Fig. 2. Construction of Minerallac Hanger. 


The company has also developed an insulating com- 
pound for low voltages, which in the telephone field is 
likely to be received with the same approval as the com- 
pany’s high tension compound has attained in the light 
and power field. 

Regarding this low tension compound, known as Min- 





erallac No. 20, the company describes it by a table giving 
the following extremely desirable characteristics: 

High dielectric strength, 700 volts per mil. 

High melting point, 260 degrees F. 

High flash point, 650 degrees F. 

Absolute non-absorption of moisture. 

Lowest specific inductive capacity, 1.98. 

Absolute freedom from impurities which are injurious to 
rubber, copper, paper, cloth or any other material used in 
electrical construction. 

Can be moulded into any desired form and will retain 
that form at ordinary temperatures after the mould has 
been removed. 

Gives off no disagreeable fumes when heated. 

Although the high quality of this compound does not 
seem to be reflected in its price to an unpleasant degree, 
the company claims that it is “in many ways greatly su- 
perior to the existing forms of low tension insulation, such 
for instance, as paraffin and various waxes, the most im- 
portant difference ‘being in its great reliability. ~ Minerallac 
No. 20 can be absolutely relied upon to give a definite di- 
electric strength for any particular thickness, while vari- 
ous factors such, for instance, as absorption of moisture, 
air holes, chemical impurities render paraffin and waxes 
variable in their properties under these varying conditions. 
This material should be used in confined places, such as 
manholes, because, first. of its non-absorption of moisture, 
and second, because its use does not create injurious fumes 
surrounding the workmen.” 

Samples and all detailed information desired in regard 
to these products may be obtained by writng to the Min- 
erallac Electric Co., 400 South Hoyne avenue, Chicago, [Il. 





A Company That Has Made Progress. 

When the Reliable Electric Co., of Chicago, was created 
two years ago, it was little expected that it would accom- 
plish as much as it has during this short space of time. The 
platform on which the company was founded was one of 
quality goods only, with a broad guarantee covering defec- 
tive materials and workmanship. Not long after its forma- 




















F. W. McMeal, Geo. W. Rodormer. 


tion, it was compelled to enlarge its facilities to take cai 
of the surprising volume of business which developed. 

A visit to the company’s factory would be interesting 
especially note the care and thoroughness given the min: 
parts, which, when assembled, comprise its different spc- 
cialties. Probably one vital reason for the company’s su 
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cess is the character of the men who were responsible for 
its formation. 

F. W. McMeal, president, was before his connection with 
the Reliable Electric Co., general superintendent of the 
American Electric Fuse Co., at uwwuskegon, and while there 
had ample opportunity for enlarging his telephone experi- 
ence. Geo. W. Rodormer, vice-president and sales man- 
ager, was likewise associated with the American Electric 
Fuse Co., and his present sales abilty is largely attributable 
to the valuable selling experience he acquired during his 
former connection. O. C. Junge, while a comparatively 
young man, is of an aggressive type and persuasive dis- 
position that has made him many warm friends among his 
company’s patrons. 

The Reliable Electric Co. has steadfastly adhered to the 
principle that it pays to use the best materials regardless 
of cost, and in its factory the ‘same idea has been carried 
out, for only the best grade of manufacturing equipment is 
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Headquarters of Reliable Protective Apparatus Business. 


utilized in making its telephone and switchboard protective 
apparatus and electrical specialties. 

Because of the continually increasing volume of its busi- 
ness, which is excellent testimony as to the character of 
its products, and also because of its acquisition of the en- 
tire telephone line of the American Electric Fuse Co., it 
has been found necessary to move into better and more 
commodious quarters, at 411 to 417 South Sangamon street, 
in the building here shown. 

The comipany’s line of telephone and switchboard pro- 
tectors, with clectrical specialties, is now very comprehen- 
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sive and prompt service is the motto invariably. An en- 
gineering department is separately maintained to accom- 
modate those companies having special requirements. 

A four-page general bulletin is just off the press which 
explains carefully the company’s full list of articles manu- 

















oO. C. Junge. 
factured. Everything has been conveniently arranged in 
this bulletin, a copy of which will be forwarded on re- 
quest. 


Lady Aeronaut the Most Novel “Loop Cross.” 


An act, not intended to be staged, recently took place 
at a county fair in Marshall, Mich., the central actors being 
the wife ofa professional aeronaut and Manager Elwood, 
of the Marshall exchange of the Michigan State Telephone 
Co. 

“Professor” Fifer made an ascension, accompanied by 
Mrs. Fifer. When she and the “professor” were at the 
proper elevation, Mrs. Fifer cut loose and, sustained by 
her parachute, started on the downward trip. 
making the landing 





Instead of 
on top of the telephone exchange 
building, as seemed to be her destination at first, she landed 
in a network of wires immediately outside of 
Frank Elwood’s office. 

Mr. Elwood at once realized the lady’s danger and call- 
ing to her to remain where she was, shinned up the pole 
and through the assistance of Mr. Frank Wells, who had 
also come to the rescue, succeeded in guiding Mrs. Fifer 
safely over the wires to the pole, and then down to the 
ground. . 


Manager 


Not a single wire on the lead, which was the Detroit- 
Kalamazoo line, was broken—which speaks wonders for the 
care used by the manager in-dealing with a delicate situa- 
tion. 





Financing of Constantinople Company Under Way. 

On November 23 the subscription was closed on $1,500,000 
common stock of the Constantinople Telephone Co. This 
concern will install a plant of 10,000 lines under a 30-year 
concession, at Constantinople, Turkey, giving the first tele- 
phone service to be offered commercially in the Ottoman 
Empire. The government will receive a 15 per cent. 
royalty on the gross telephone revenue and $137,500 is to 
be paid to the Telephone Development Co., Ltd., for the 
expenses of preliminary negotiations and for obtaining the 
concession. 





In the Rural Line Districts 


Linemen of the Home Telephone Co. have been busy the 
past week, removing dead wires from poles at several points 
in the city. Taking away of these old wires improves appear- 
ances of the overhead area and prevents danger of crossing 
and perhaps resulting in an accident—Keokuk (Ja.) Gate City. 

Telephone service in this neighborhood is almost a forgot- 
ten luxury with some of us. Should we need the doctor, the 
preacher, the sheriff, or just anybody, the only thing left for 
us to do would be to send a runner. We cannot reach cen- 
tral, not even by united effort—Ten Mile Item La Grange 
(Mo.) Indicator. 

The Richland Telephone Co. is installing new cable wires 
here in town.—Richland Dispatch Burlington (la.) Hawkeye. 

The Clarence Telephone Co. yesterday unloaded the largest 
load of cedar poles that ever came to our city, there being 
in all 327 poles on the car ranging in length from 16 to 35 
feet. They are to be used for the construction of new lines, 
repairing the old ones and for cases of immergency.—Clarence 
(Mo.) Courier. 

N. M. Deem has the contract for the new brick building 
for the Mutual Telephone Co—Pesotum Item Champaign 
(J1l.) News. 

H. E. Sanderson and family moved into our town on Mon- 
day and have taken charge of,the Rayville telephone ex- 
change.—Raville item, Richmond (Mo.) Conservator. 


The Dewitt Telephone Co. has taken up several of the 
cement blocks in front of its office and raised them so that 
the water will run towards the street instead of under the 
building when it rains—Dewitt (Neb.) Eagle. 

The new telephone switchboard arrived this week and when 
installed will give the patrons better service—Brunswick 
(Neb.) Independent. 


The telephone association met at the home of Mr. Fred 
Simmons.. After the business was over Mr. and Mrs. Sim- 
mons surprised their guests by serving ice cream. A very 
pleasant hour was spent socially. Mr. S. E. Gard invited the 
association to meet with him at the turban plant at their next 
meeting, which will be the first Monday evening in November. 
—Lowell News Columbus (Kansas) Light. 

The Yakima Valley Telephone Co. has a crew of men at 
work here changing and putting in new telephones and line.— 
Zillah Dispatch N. Yakima (Wash.) Herald. 

A number of telephones were out for a day or so last week 
on account of a limb being cut off of a tree in such a way 
that it fell across and broke the telephone wires. Damages 
were about five dollars—a rather expensive tree trimming.— 
Osceola (la.) Democrat. 

The telephone company had men out changing some of 
their lines Tuesday.—Salina (Kans.) Journal. 
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The employes of the Hibbard Telephone Co. raffled off a turkey the day before Thanksgiving, and Miss Olive Beck, 


the night operator, held the lucky number. 


The big bird, weighing twenty pounds, was brought into the office, and Roy 


Danner was just about to present the prize to Miss Olive, when, with one mighty struggle, the turkey broke from its captor 


and made for the street. 
ing chase down Main street. 
corner. 
first one to pass under it?—Hibbard (Neb.) Journal. 


Olive lost no time in following after her prize. 


730 


Others joined in, and soon there was an excit- 


The turkey gave them a merry run for several blocks, but was finally captured in a fence 
We were just informed that his wish-bone is now above the front door of the Beck home. 


Boys, who will be the 








